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SNOWDROP AND CROCUS. 
T ONG were the winter days and cold, 
4 No bloom could pierce the frozen mould, 
Chill blew the gale o’er mount and wold. 


But who remembers frost and snow, 
When sweet to-day the south winds blow, 
And birds are flying to and fro? 


We hear the robin’s flute-note clear; 
It is the love-tide of the year; 
Soft shadows play on field and mere. 


A vestal in her garments white, — 
The snowdrop gleams in purest light, 
The crocus smiles in jewels dight. 


Dear April, leading on to May, 
Sweet Spring, upon her royal way! 
No wonder earth is glad to-day. 


SPRING MOODS. 


A§ capricious as she is charming, as reluctant as she is 
gracious, Spring runs the gamut of many moods, and 
in all we love her dearly. She is the season eagerly 
waited for in the lingering weeks of winter—alluring to 
poets and painters; anticipated by invalids, who look to 
her to uubar their doors and windows; beloved by children, 
who from time immemorial have played with kites and 
balls and hoops and marbles, all in the winsome spring. 

A few days ago and we fortified ourselves against the 
weather with thick wraps of cloth and fur; we had fires 
on the hearth and in the furnace; life was a prolonged state 
of siege. Presently—we realize no process, but only chron- 
icle results, 80 swift are the transforniations—the blossoms 
have opened their cups to the sun, and the face of the world 
is changed 

Spring, the enchantress, has been at work. No wonder 
she has moods, this witch old as Eden, yet forever young. 
The area of her housekeeping covers the breadth and 
length of great zones, and enters with minute administra- 
tion into the nooks and corners of magnificent continents. 


Spring has moods, some of them harsh, but she fills the 
world with hope and energy; she makes it over; she is 
the pledge of its unending vitality. 


As spring returns, to some of us, after the weird rule of 
the winter, following its crowding engagements and fervid 
excitements, there come seasons of reaction. The blood 
flows sluggishly; the eyes are dull; the steps are lagging 
and slow. Well for that house-mother who can, in her 
own person or in her children’s, recognize these signs, 
and yield to their beckoning away from the confinement 
of four walls into the open, which spring, with subtle 
and loving insistence, almost forces upon us. Change is 
medicine to the wearied, and other air than that we have 
breathed for months is remedial and tonic. 

We may forestall illness and conserve health by availing 
ourselves of whatever chance our lives afford for a little 
wholesome break from the bondage of daily routine—only 
a bit of a visit to a neighboring city perhaps, or a trip up 
country to some fair homestead set amid free fields and 
budding trees; but it will give us another horizon, a feel- 
ing of space, a realization of escape from fettering circum- 
stances. Every housekeeper knows how much she occa- 
sionally enjoys a meal which she did not order, and which 
was not prepared in her own kitchen. Sometimes a few 
days in a hotel or on a steamer, a trip somewhere away 
from home, covering but a few days, will break up the de- 
pressing cold which is dragging one down, rout the “ spring 
fever,” and re-establish one in health and vigor. 

Parents should not hesitate to intermit a spring term 
if growing children show symptoms of mental irritability 
and physical discomfort at this season. Often a few 
weeks out of the school-room will make the youthful stu- 
dent stronger for future endeavor. 

Our American strenuousness of conscience inclines us to 
be too severe with ourselves. We keep on working till 
we snap. Our loads are not carried easefully, and we 
plume ourselves on the fact that we toil until we drop in 
harness, It would be wiser to heed nature’s lessons, and 
gain needed refresliment by a touch of Mother Earth. 
There is really nothing praiseworthy in the imperious spirit 
which exacts full tolls from a jaded body, unless, indeed, 
as often it happens, there is the spur of absolute want. 
Even then the dictate of prudence is to economize force, 
to save the future waste, by a pause to-day. 


MRS. VAN TWILLER AT ROME. 


\ JE have seen the Pope. 

It was all part of the good fortune that has guided 
the Taurus and her freight of passengers so long. For it 
was late on Saturday night when we arrived in Rome, and 
yet by nine next morning we were dressed and on our way 
to the Vatican, the women in black dresses and veils, the 
men in evening dress and white cravats, each individual 
armed with a bit of pink paper, duly signed and stamped, 
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without which no one could hope to pass the soldiers sta- 
tioned by the stairs. 

Admission to the Sistine Chapel itself, where Leo XIII. 
—who was eighty-six the day before—celebrated mass in 
honor of the eighteenth anniversary of his accession, was 
of course denied us. Only those foreigners succeeded 
who had manceuvred for months. But we did reach the 
last one of the great anterooms leading to the chapel, so 
that we stood by the very door that opened on the sanc- 
tuary within when the Pope passed by. We stood there, 
indeed, for hours, tightly wedged in among a mass of 
men, women, and children of every age—monks, nuns, 
priests, friars, women of fashion, and men of the world; 
very old ladies, and some who were pretty and young. 
We heard German spoken, English, and French, but hard- 
ly a word of Italian. Was the division between church 
and state so strong, we wondered; and did the Pope, who 
keeps himself a prisoner in the Vatican, fear less the en- 
emy who had overthrown him than the indifference of a 
people who made no defence? For the Italian lacks rev- 
erence for mere office, and perhaps way down underneath 
eveu their loyalty to country lies a great substratum of 
philosophy—the philosophy of a people who, having seen 
the rise and fall of many a principality and power, have 
pinned their faith on none. Even a nation sometimes 
understands that there lies a greater strength in man 
himself than in anything created by him. 

Perhaps, then, because there were so few Italians the 
enthusiasm was so great. Foreigners are not sensitive to 
those little shadés of difference sometimes dividing great 
parties in another country. At any rate, there was no 
shadow of ill humor or criticism among those who stood 
and waited for the coming of the Pope. Now and then a 
woman fainted or aman was led away, but the Sisters of 
Charity, in a room specially prepared for the disabled, 
took them in charge. Tall grenadiers, those picked sol- 
diers who never fight, s' attention by the doors or 

up and down the corridors, in skin-tight white 
trousers and high patent-leather boots. High officials, 
cardinals of every degree, knights of Malta (but few of 
these are left), courtiers in black satin with velvet capes, 
dignitaries of church and state—all these passed through 
the line of spearmen drawn up on either side from one 
doorway in the room in which we stood to that other 
leading to the Sistine Chapel. 

It was after all these men had passed and disappeared 
within that we heard—a long way off, it seemed—the 
cheer of many voices in uneven acclamation, as though 
the excitement had leapt from one to another, as light- 
ning might dart and strike in unexpected places. . Nearer 
and nearer we felt the enthusiasm creeping, til) at last in 
our own room the shouts broke suddenly forth. Men 
lifted children in their arms to see. Some waved their 
hats with loud vivas. People held up their rosaries to be 
blessed, or waved handkerchiefs in wild effusion. Ev- 
ery person forgot his neighbor, straining toward that fig- 
ure just inside the door, borne high above the heads of 
all. The face was fragile, ethereal, luminous, that of an 
old man from whose face all look of sex had vanished. 
It might have belonged to some rare old woman, burning, 
in spite of age, with intellectual fire. A mere shell, it 
seemed, for the holding of the spirit, set like a lamp with- 
in. One forgot the gorgeous vestments, the jewelled 
head-dress, the white and gold of the sumptuous robes, 
the gorgeous chair on which the Pope was seated, borne 
on the shoulders of eight men in scarlet velvet. All that 
one felt or saw was the transfigured face of an old man 
who was murmuring a benediction as he half rose from 
the chair that carried him, and the movement of that 
wonderful right hand, its two fingers aloft in blessing. 

A great function was held inside, those who saw it said, 
but we who stood outside and waited for the second com- 
ing of the Pope felt that we had missed nothing. It was 
then that the right hand was towards us, a great diamond 
flashing on it. A phantom hand it seem Those who 
have seen a faint white cloud floating just above the hor- 
izon on a starlight night have an idea of the impression 
that fragile hand made on those who saw it. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
A QUEEN OF SOCIETY. 


ry\O any one who knows the circumstances, the career of 

an eminent social leader who has lately died is a re- 
futation of two delusions—the one, that to be a queen of 
society implies feebleness or indolence; and the other, 
that it implies refinement and elegance. No resolute farm- 
er’s wife or washer-woman, toiling for her children’s pros- 
perity, ever worked harder in the process than did this 
ady; and when the thin veneering of custom fell off for 
a moment, not one of these was less embarrassed by arti- 
ficial polish. Indeed, the manners of our Queen Elizabeth 
—let us call her so for want of a better descriptive type— 
were not very far remote from those of her prototype: 
robust, direct, plain-spoken, and not over-nice. his 
helped unquestionably toward her success in England, 
where the more refined type of American manners is apt 
to be thought a little too squeamish and sensitive. ‘‘ You 
know,” the lady in question once said, ‘‘ the English rath- 
er like to see an American show independence of manner.” 
And she — gave them what they liked. It fell in 
with her disposition ; conceding and conventional enough 
in little things, there was a reserve of bluntness and bluff- 
ness which suited John Bull very well. If it be true, as 
is sometimes urged, that the main value of ‘‘ society peo- 
ple” is to illustrate the maxims of the sages, she did her 
share, the text being in this case Emerson’s remark that 
** A strong will is always in fashion.” This was very true 
of her. She was as real and as individual as one of Miss 
Austen’s characters, which is saying a great deal. None 
of them precisely matched her—Lady Catherine de Bourgh, 
in Pride and Prejudice, doubtless coming the nearest. But 
it cannot be doubted that if Miss Austen had lived to this 
day, and had sought for American figures, she would 
have put our Queen Elizabeth in. 

Those who can reca}l the days when she was, as people 
say, “arriving,” must feel at her death as did those who 
had seen Grant or Sherman on the field. In later life 
her face quieted somewhat with success and repose, but 
in those days it was that of a gladiator, to whom the next 
contest means undisputed triumph or despair. The look 
was commanding, imperious, not lovable, anything but 
happy. Most social queens acquire the skill to cover all 
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hopes and fears with an all-concealing mask of smiles; 
but she would have scorned this. way to win her 


ree an Se ee! the most insig- 
nificant person who did not accept her invitations or re- 
spond to her advances became instantly an object of in- 
terest; she would renew her approaches, and wave aside 
a dozen haditués of her drawing-room to receive him with 
especial attention. Once y established there, he be- 
came as the dust beneath her feet. Instead of being ab- 
sorbed, like most hostesses, in those present, she always 
seemed to be looking over their heads in keen solicitude 
for those who had neglected her altar. She doubtless 
knew, too—for no one was more penetrating within ber 
own range—that the very men who thron around her, 
flattered her, drank her wine, were not really held to her 
by love or sympathy, but by the strong hand, and indem- 
nified themselves often by sneers and satire when out of 
her sight. Probably nothing ever better illustrated the es- 
sentially ignoble character of our fashionable life than the 
utterly irreverent tone in which Queen Elizabeth was 
habitually mentioned at the Newport club-house, for in- 
stance, twenty-five years ago. Foreigners were always 

uzzled by it; the attempts at social distinctions in Amer- 
ica always bewilder them sufficiently; and here was a 
woman who really gave more attractive entertainments 
than anybody, who was sure to have the best music, the 
most illustrious strangers, and who was yet constantly 
mocked at by the very pillars of these receptions. “‘ Why 
do you Americans hate and abuse each other so?” asked 
plaintively one of these visitors. He could not under- 
stand that in this case, at least, it was a matter of give- 
and-take; if her wit was not so keen as that of some of 
her insubordinate satellites, she had a better memory, and 
the offender gained nothing in the end. 

If others made light of her, she also saw through them, 
and did not take them too seriously. In later years she 
laughed at the sober discussion excited by the late Ward 
McAllister’s lucubrations, and described him as simply a 
convenient major-domo or master of the ceremonies, who 
could at any moment save ladies a great deal of trouble in 
their social arrangenients. It was noticeable that she had 
the inevitably aristocratic preferences of the ‘‘ newly ar- 
rived”; the habit of the Sophomore who is willing that the 
Freshman should suffer, precisely because he himself had 
his period of pain. Artists who played or sang or acted 
at her house were apt to complain that they were quite 
vigorously set apart, admitted at a different door, and as- 
signed to a lower plane, whereas at the houses of those 
whose social position had always been unquestioned 
these guests were received without demarcation. It is 
those against whom the line has been drawn who usually 
end in drawing the line—as the elder President Adams was 
biassed in the direction of aristocracy by the fact that he 
had himself been called by stately ladies ‘‘ that cobbler’s 
son.” With this limitation our Queen Elizabeth liked to 
be in relations with literary and scientific people; not—as 
the late Mrs. John Jacob Astor did—on terms of entire 
equality, yet still with a genuine liking. She at least liked 
to patronize them, and was in this respect much beyond 
mavy of her circle. 

She had impulses of kindness, too, which often made 
her help those in need, even intellectual people; and this, 
sometimes, where there was no social prestige to be made 
by it. She read books occasionally, and her opinions of 
them were trenchant, and not wanting incandor. On her 
table one might perhaps see four books casually left—one 
in French, one in German, and one in Italian, the fourth 
being the second volume of some approved English book, 
with a mark inserted part way through. This was not 
merely for deliberate effect; she was possibly too shrewd 
for that; but it represented real tastes, limited by circum- 
stances. The poor and lonely can read, but the rich and 
fashionable cannot, especially if they manage their own 
property, and personally discipline architects and builders. 
** Put it down as a rule,” said the late President Walker, 
of Harvard University, ‘that no really eminent lawyer 
ever reads a book”; and this lady was merchant and lawyer 
and social queen besides. Through her sister she had con- 
tact with the world of music, and through friends with 
that of painting and sculpture; it is needless to say that 
she had her opinions on all these things, but with the 
same limitations. The thing remarkable about her, and 
which will make her a historic character in the —- 
ment of American manners, is not that she was a lovely 
or lovable person, but that she, above all, around her 
grasped the situation; in that very limited world which 
calls itself ‘‘ society” she knew what she wanted, and 
went straight to the mark; she played her cards well, and 
she won her game. Whether it was worth . wrens 


ey OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


M FRANQOIS COPPEE, who is out once more, says 
. that the only advantage of a long illness is that 
one has time to pick up a book, to read it, and then to read 
another one, which delicately suggests that members of 
the French Academy sometimes find it as hard to get 
time to read as ordinary mortals. M. Coppée has been 
whiling away his imprisonment with Huysman’s Hn 
Route, L’ Armature by Paul Hervieu, and Paul Bour- 
get’s Outre Mer. e says that after having ‘“ prome- 
naded himself” with Bourget through this “ trepidating 
society ” of the United States, he feels exhausted with fa- 
tigue, as though he had been spending two nights in a 
sleeping-car. He can only breathe in an atmosphere 
saturated with tradition, and thinks that if this old Eu- 
rope should be infused with American customs and insti- 
tutions, like a sort of vaccine @ la Brown-Sequard, it 
would become for people like him absolutely uninhabita- 
ble. But what of Emerson, Holmes, and certain other 
products of our trepidating America? Does not M. Fran- 
cois Coppée fancy he could find a little corner over there 
free from ‘‘ that furious greed for gain, lack of scruples, 
absence of ideal, and brutality of customs” that seem to 
him so characteristic of America as Paul Bourget has pic- 
tured it? Paul Bourget’s book is written with an extreme 
sense of fairness, yet I think it would give one a false 
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impression of the United States, just as any other book 
must give a false impression of the United States, because 
they are too large to be brought within the focus of one 
puir of covers. 

This last week we have spent one evening at the Comé- 
die Parisienne, seeing Gyp’s new play, Mademoiselle Hoe, 
Loie Fuller 5 vefore Herod in the pantomime after 
it, Salome, and lastly Loie Fuller herself in her loge after 
it was all over, where we found a little party of nice 

cans. Visits to the dressing-rooms of artists are 
something in which my experience has not been large. 
Indeed, I think I have made only two, to Suzanne 
Adams’s, and Loie Fuller's; and Miss Adams was little 
more than the cbhrysalis of an artist her first night at the 
opera, and had not yet had time to make her dressing-room 
individual. Loie Fuller is a full-fledged butter , and 
her simple dainty little room at the Comédie Parisienne 
is very like that of a nice girl in her own home who has 
and correct taste. Around the top of the walls is 
raped a frieze of soft India muslin; airy paper butter- 
flies in bright tints perch on the mirrors; the walls are 
hung with a few good pictures, and all sorts of souvenirs. 
There are some lovely tiles and bass-reliefs, and copies of 
the little statuettes from Tanagra. In one corner isa divan 
hea with cushions, on which is generally sitting Loie 
Fuller's maid, sewing, and there is a big easy-chair in 
which is always sitting Loie Fuller’s sweet-faced gentle 
mother. The atmosphere is simple, bright, pure, Ameri- 
can. There are no — luxuries, for Loie Fuller takes 
care of her mother, and has just finished paying the 
$50,000 that it cost her in lawsuits, lack of salary, and 
fines to break her engagement at Petersburg and rush 
back to Paris, when she was beyond the frontier, in re- 
sponse to a telegram that her mother was dangerously 
ill. This specially interests me, because it illustrates a 
favorite theory of mine, which is that people in —s 
theories about careers for women forget this element o 
self-sacrifice in their natures, in consequence of which the 
best and finest and most loyal of them are always capable 
of throwing up every business consideration at a moment's 
notice when it is a question of being necessary to some 
one they love. The world needs that element morc than 
anything else, and men who have women depending upon 
them ought to do their part towards seeing that it is kept 
alive without entailing sacrifice to its preservers. 

Loie Fuller tells me that she has learned a great deal in 
Paris. In the Bibliothéque Nationale she has studied the 
old books, and read about the skirt-dances of a thousand 
years ago; for the first recorded skirt-dancer was Miriam, 
the sister of Aaron, the High Priest. She danced and 
sang before Pharaoh in the days of her captivity, and 
there is but little doubt that she conducted a dance when 
she sang her glorious pean after the Israelites had crossed 
the Red Sea. The dance of those days, like the Nautch 
dance of India and other Oriental dances, was stationary; 
that is, it consisted of motions of the body and arms, while 
the feet remained almost immovable on the ground. Peo- 
ple only began to use their feet in dancing a few hundred 
years ago; and of course the serpentine dance is very mod- 
ern indeed, as it was invented by Loie Fuller herself. 
When she was first making improvements on it in Paris 
she used to study the stained-glass windows in Nétre 
Dame, holding up her handkerchief to get the effect of 
the rays of colored light falling on it. 1 asked her how 
she trained to keep herself in condition for such hard 
work. ‘Train?’ shesaid. ‘ You should see my training. 
It’s nothing but the thousand and one things I have to do 
every day that keep me in training. To-day my femme 
de chambre was ill, for instance, and I swept and dusted 
my room myself. That's how I train.” Loie Fuller is 
making, as usual, a tremendous success in Paris. She is 
engaged to be married, but wants to go to Australia and 
South Africa before she reaches that bourne from whence 
no bachelor maid returns—and hopes to go soon. 

Gyp’s play is a light Parisian thing, not worth writing 
much about, but there are some pretty gowns in it. Ma- 
demoiselle Eve in the ballroom scene wears a lovely robe 
de jeune fille of white tulle over white satin. Both skirts 
are very full, and wide white satin ribbons fall at intervals 
all around the skirt from the top to the bottom. The 
corsage is a simple baby-waist of white tulle, with very 
full puffed sleeves to the elbow, caught on the shoulders 
with the young girl's flower, in France, the lily-of-the-val- 
ley, while white satin ribbons, like those on the skirt, come 
from under the arms, and tie on the bust in a large knot. 
This large bow of ribbon on the bust is seen on many of 
the new gowns. I saw a pretty gown trimmed in that way 
worn by a young girl at a soirée musicale the other even- 
ing. It was of black and white silk in fine stripes, square- 
necked, finished with ribbon around the neck, caught at 
the corners of the square with fluffy rosettes of chiffon. 
White ribbons coming from under the arms formed the 
large bow in front, in the knot of which was a violet or- 
chid. Another gown of Mademoiselle Eve’s was of bis- 
cuit-colored cloth, the skirt full, slashed a little at the top 
seams of the tablier in front, the slashes filled in with 
Persian embroidery. The corsage is a blouse over a little 
yoke of the same embroidery, and has slashes on each side 
of the front filled in with the same pretty Persian stuff. 
Another gown in the same play is of dark blue crépon. 
The corsage is a blouse back and front of accordion-pleat- 
ed mousseline de soie, covered with a heavy kind of lace 
that looks almost as though it were made of silk cord. 
This forms a side piece under the arms, and is put on in a 
graduated strip in front and behind, the whole spangled. 
The collar and belt are of draped green velvet. In taffeta 
blouses and dresses one secs such pretty little ‘‘side- 
wheel” collars, as Alice calls them—collars made of — 
side pleats that are caught in bars of rhinestones at eac 
side of the throat, with the pleats flaring like littlefans. One 
sees the same sort of effect at the back of the belt, little 
side-wheels at each side of the middle coming from spark- 
ling rhinestones. All the corsages in smart gowns now 
are finished at the bottom so as to be worn outside of the 
skirt, which gives one the effect of having a much longer 
waist than with last year’s fashion of round belts. Very 
simple plain blouses to wear with tailor-made gowns are 
ele of plaid and checked taffetas, the front a blouse 
drooping over the belt, with knots of ribbon, two ends 
sealing up and two falling down, finishing it on either 
id 
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While the bolero, so called, seems to have gone out, we 
saw some charming little jackets that are certainly first 
cousin to the bolero the other day, when we were prowling 
about in the big houses in search of our own spring things. 
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At Rouff’s they showed little jackets in brown cloth, very 
short in the back, the front round and finished with revers, 
rolling and lying flat, the sides under the arms slashed, 
and finished on either side of the slashings with tiny but- 
tons. The collar turned over, and was finished in front 
with a omg, geen’ of lawn, edged with the ubiquitous 
ivory lace. noticed the greatest lot of spangles at 
Rouff's, especially on evening gowns. Many of the seams 
of these last were piped with heavy cords of the material; 
the bodices were blouse shape, covered with spangles or 
dainty embroidery—there were always flowers over the 
shoulders. One lovely — of the most exquisite pink 
satin had an inverted p in the front of the corsage— 
that is, one very narrow at the bottom and flaring open at 
the top—the whole made of the pink satin covered with 
delicate embroidery in silver. Many of the skirts were 
cut with what are called pattes on either side of the front 
breadth, that is, two flat overlapping pieces of the mate- 
rial bound with a piping of white satin. A dress of glacé 
silk in a charming design of old-blue, brown, and white 
was made in this way, with loops of black satin ribbon 
inserted under the pattes in front. The bodice had a wide 
ceinture or corselet of guipure in a lovely pattern of 
wheels that came down smooth to a little below the belt, 
where it formed godets. It was spangled, of course, like 
everything else. A pretty summer gown of mauve and 
while taffeta in hair-lines was trimmed with pale blue 
ribbon tied in a bow in front, as in the dresses 1 have de- 
scribed before, over a drapery of fine old-yellow lace. The 
belt was of blue ribbon put together to form a wide cein- 
ture, and fastened at one side by two large buttons of 
Dresden china. Another little model that I have seen 
repeated in many different houses and in many different 
colors was of tobacco-colored cloth, trimmed again with 
the Persian embroidery that is so popular. It was cut to 
give the effect of a long coat, was open in front over a 
chemisette of fine tucked lawn, trimmed with ivory lace, 
and came down like a princesse dress to end just below 
the waist, on each side of the front, with the pattes that I 
have just described, KATHARINE DE Forest. 





THE SEASON'S NOVELTIES. 


4 ae new things of the season, as we have said before, 
are in the small details of dress. There are really no 
radical changes in design making last year’s gowns too 
old-fashioned for use. Belted ant drooping waists, large 
siceves, and full skirts existed then, and gowns made then 
by dressmakers who keep up with the times need not 
now be altered, though they may be freshened by some 
of the newest accessories—as the large collar of batiste, 
of ribbon, or of scrim, or by simulated pleats of lace or 
open embroidery mounted on ribbons. 

The inquiries of correspondents are coe | in regard 
to skirts, their cut, width, and, above all, whether they are 
stiffened with interlining. Dressmakers who have re- 
turned from Paris reply that all skirts are wide, but that 
no two houses cut them alike or stiffen them alike. The 
whole thing is a matter of individual taste. Butthere is a 
marked tendency to use less stiffening in summer gowns. 
In width, five to six yards is abundant for skirts of street 
dresses, while those for the house may flare to eight or 
nine yards. All are close-fitting about the hips. To give 
variety, and make a change from the plain skirt now so 
popular, wide flat pleats like kilt folds are being intro- 
duced on the sides of skirts that are plain in front and 
have stiffened godets in the back. One pretty model has 
plain side breadths folding forward on the seams of the 
front breadth, giving a tablier effect. This offers a good 
suggestion for widening skirts that are too narrow or for 
freshening them, as the tablier front coe be of another 
fabric—embroidery, lace, accordion-pleated chiffon, striped 
silk, or the puffed taffeta plissé. Six and eight gored 
skirts are most used. Those like the diagrams given in 
the Supplement of Bazar No. 13 are commended to the 
home dressmaker. Paquin cuts crépon skirts in gores all 
around, because experience shows that crépon when 
cut in wide circular breadths. The dresses of different 
couturiéres are described at length herewith to show how 
varied are their details. 


THE COLONIAL DRESS OF LINEN. 


A unique gown called the Colonial dress will commend 
itself to lovers of novelty. It is introduced by Madame 
Savoye, who designs for dressmakers, not for private in- 
dividuals. It is made of self-colored linen, heavily and 
smoothly woven, as if done by hand-looms in olden times, 
and is lined throughout with pale blue taffeta silk. The 
waist and skirt are in one, being joined under a draped 
belt of wide pale blue satin ribbon, fastened behind in a 
large bow of projecting loops. The waist, also hooked in 
the back, is of the linen, shirred under the belt, and at the 
top is gathered to a yoke of Cluny guipure in wide rows 
of insertions. A characteristic feature is in the broad in- 
sertion extending along the shoulder seams over the tops 
of the sleeves, giving a low broad effect. The middle of 
the front of the yoke droops in one insertion down on the 
belt, and is edged on either side with the linen, expanding 
gradually into a collar or bertha gathered to the yoke. 
An odd little trimming of flax linen edges the bertha. 
The Cluny yoke shows the blue silk waist lining through 
its meshes, and a high collar-band is of the lace insertion 
over blue silk. A quaint effect is given the gigot sleeves 
by a seam across the top which makes them straight there 
and dropping in a a toward the elbow; they have 
cuffs of insertion, unlined, and fastened by tin rl but- 
tons. The skirt of this gown is of six gores of linen lined 
with blue silk; it is five yards wide at the foot, and nearly 
fitted at the top, are slight fulness being Do woey in 
the back, the whole being delightfully soft, without hair- 
cloth, crinoline, or canvas. 

This model is to be used for bridemaids’ dresses, white 
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organdy taking the pan of linen, and the silk lining being 
white, pink, or yellow. The lace used will be butter- 
colored Valenciennes, and the ribbon belt will match the 
color of the lining silk. Very sheer and silky white 
crépons will also be used in this fashion by bridemaids. 


SCRIM-TRIMMED GOWNS. 


Paquin, having made batiste and yellow Valenciennes 
the fashion, has now adopted scrim for trimming very 
gay gowns of chiné taffeta and other silks, This is the 
scrim used for curtains, écru, in open weaving, in clusters 
of tucks alternating with rows of umeek Ina gown 
of yellow taffeta strewn with pink chiné roses the waist 
front is of scrim dropping as a blouse, while the back, of 
scrim, is straight, and merely pleated at the belt on a fitted 
lining of i? ow silk, The scrim is 
covered with spangles of iridescent 8 in violet colors, 
an edge of Cluny lace hiding the join. Two huge bows 
of violet taffeta—blue and red changeable—are on the 
bust next the armholes, a rhinestone buckle in each. 
The chiné silk sleeves are gigots with wide shirring 
down the entire seam, and tucked below the armhole to 
give the long-shouldered appearance. The skirt of 
this gown is plain, six yards wide, closely gored, lined 
with violet taffeta, and has interlining of pliable hair- 
cloth only ten inches deep all around. A rubber band 
goes around the inside of the skirt, except across the front 
— and is tacked at intervals to hold it in large round 

olds. 

Another Paquin gown is of chiffon-crépon, the coloring 
having the effect of autumn leaves. The chiffon is black, 
and is tacked in puffs by stitches of green woven on a 
background of dull rose crépon. The skirt, five yards and 
a half wide, is cut in eight gores and lined with changeable 
rose and green taffeta. ‘Three godets in the back are 
interlined from the belt down with an extremely light 
hair-cloth that does not givé too stiff an effect to the charm- 
ing summer fabric of the gown; the other breadths have 
but eight inches of interlining at the foot. The front and 
first side gores have darts that’ make them fit smoothly, 
and all the others are gathered to a belt. An elastic band 
neatly covered with silk like that of the lining passes 
around inside of the skirt five-eighths of a yard below the 
belt and is tacked to each seam to hold the gores in shape. 
As the skirt passes over the end of the waist the outside 
belt, is basted on the skirt permanently. It is of gold rib. 
bon two inches wide folded to a point in front and straight 
in the back, where it hooks under a small bow with short 
ends. The round waist droops low in front from a shallow 
yoke of light green miroir velvet embroidered with rreen 
and silver spangles, and edged with one of the new ribbon 
collarettes of glacé green and rose taffeta ribbon six inches 
wide. This wide collar, Paquin’s new fancy, starts in 
folds from the belt each side of the drooping fulness, to 
fall back in revers below the yoke, then extend around it 
in points on the sleeves, the points or corners being joined 
by herring-bone stitches of silk matching the ribbon. The 
back is straight, with pleats at the belt, and is hooked up 
the middle. A collar-band of green velvet has a ruffle of 
the taffeta ribbon two inches wide gathered inside to fall 
over the top, but not meeting in front, the corners there 
neatly herring-boned. 

One of Doucet’s daintiest gowns is of white taffeta with 
chiné blossoms of rosy violet amid narrow black stripes. 
The plain skirt, five yards and a half wide, has a flaring 
front breadth, a wide gore each side, and three godets in 
the back, the latter interlined to the top, the others only 
to the knee, and a rosy-violet taffeta lining throughout. 
This is attached to a belt of violet satin ribbon with a 
bow in the back of four projecting loops. The waist has 
a blouse front of white net embroidered with spangles 
and beads—violet, green, and mother-of-pearl—the violet 
silk lining showing through. The top is a yoke of white 
chiffon in shirred tucks on the violet lining, with a high 
collar of the same. Gigot sleeves of great size have ruf- 
fles of the white chiffon doubled and falling on the hand. 

Rouff's new skirt for crépon gowns has three broad 
side pleats of a width of crepon sewed on by a cord just 
below the hips, next a narrowly gored front breadth. 
These pleats are added about ten inches below the belt 
toward the front, and curve up to the belt in the back, 
where fulness is added in a huge triple box-pleat. This 
skirt hangs on a foundation skirt of taffeta silk that is 
stiffened only in a narrow facing at the foot. 

Félix makes crépon skirts of eight gored breadths very 
slightly stiffened at the foot, one of beige color having the 
top cut down in four points, showing black satin laid on 
the lining, with a band of black satin all around attached 
to a soft belt of black satin ribbon tied in a large bow in 
the back. 

Outing suits of blue serge are made with a garcon jacket 
with large bishop sleeves. Wash silks in fine stripes of 
pink or red with white are used for a blouse front under 
such jackets. They have groups of fine tucks length- 
wise at the top to hold their fulness, and droop below on 
the belt. Blazers for imported outing suits are very short, 
much godeted, and straight and open in front. Some jack- 
ets have a shirt-waist beneath of wash silk, with a collar- 
band of tucked white batiste with narrow yellow Valen- 
ciennes insertion through the middle and very narrow 
edging at the top. 


oined to a yoke 


THE NEW RIBBONS. 


Dresden ribbons imprinted with the clear bright flower 
designs familiar on Dresden porcelain now rival those 
with the vague chiné designs. The violet and rose flow- 
ers on white or pale grounds are most popular. These 
ribbons are most effective as trimmings of plain fabrics, 
écru, white, or light solid colors, rather than when an at- 
tempt is made to match them to the designs of flowered 
silks, muslins, or grenadines. Solid-colored faille or satin 
ribbons are the best choice for figured goods, and should 
be of the prevailing color to deepen the tone. Violet is 
the favorite color among plain ribbons, and is used not 
only to match but in contrast with the material, ason pale 
blue taffeta, on beige-colored crépons, and on écru linen 
batiste. Changeable rose and blue, producing the rosy 
violet, is especially liked. Shot taffeta ribbons are also 
stylish trimmings for summer gowns of light fabrics. 
Striped ribbons are the choice for the large ribbon collars 
introduced by Paquin on canvas and crépon gowns. There 
are also gauze ribbons with broché flower designs all of 
one color to form plastron, stock, and belt, with choua, 
of dresses trimmed with silk gauze revers. 
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SPRING JACKET 

‘os ] af I of light covert - cloth, 
trimmed at edges and seams with stitch- 

ed bands of th The front is open, 

with a notched coat collar, only meeting at a 

where it is held to 


material 


point below the waist 
gether by a tab inside 


SILK WAIST WITIT COLLAR 


OF EMBROIDERY. 
‘ waist illustrated is of red and blue 
changeable silk It is gathered at the 
waist, and has a broad false box-pleat down 
the front, the plain rhe deep 
white collar is made of nainsook embroidery 


back being 


ten inches deep; the embroidery is gathered 
along the shoulder seams and at the neck; 


a band of the embroidery covers the gathered 
edges on the shoulder; the front ends under 
the box-pleat; the back extends across. This 
collar, while fitted to the waist. is made re 
movable 


it can be laundered 


so that 
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a scientific idea which the successful farmer 
recognizes the force of, and applies to his farm 
ing operations. There must be some means pro- 
vided for the escape of surplus moisture from 
the soil, and the farmer provides this by under- 
draining his fields. It is the application of pre- 
cisely the same principle to the culture of 
plants in pots that leads us to provide them 
with drainage. If the soil in whieh you put 
your plant is filled into the pot without some- 
thing to keep it from settling down and clog- 
ging the hole in the bottom, the water fre 
quently settles and remains there until the soil 
becomes sour, and the plant is injured, if not 
killed. Observe the difference between plants 
in a pot properly drained and those in tin cans 
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POTTING AND REPOTTING 
PLANTS. 

— is a right and a wrong way of potting 

plants. Some persons seem to think that all 
there is to do is to get the roots into the soil. 
That done, the plant ought to flourish. Buta 
little experience will convince one that it pays to 
do this work carefully. The difference between 
careful and careless work is very noticeable in 
the development of plants. 

If your plants are young and small they will 
not require large pots. For the first six months 
of their life, seedlings and rooted cuttings do not 
generally neec a pot more than four or five inches 
across the top. Such a size is much better for a 
young plant than alargerone. Many fail to un- 
derstand this, and use pots large enough for the 
plant when it is a year old, with very unsatis- 
factory results. The plant lives, perliaps, but 
that is all. The owner wonders whiy it does not 
flourish. The reason is this: A young plant has 
but few roots and few branches, and is not in a 
condition to require or make use of a great deal 
of nutriment. If planted in alarge pot, there is 
more food than the plant can properly take care 
of, and it is therefore overfed. It is on the prin- 
ciple of putting more strong food into the stom- 
ach of a child than it can digest well, conse- 
quently injury will result instead of benefit. 

herefore use small pots for small plants, and 
shift to larger sizes when the old pot is filled 
with roots. 

The first step in potting a plant is to provide 
good drainage. I am often told by amateurs 
who have failed to grasp the principles of drain- 
age that it is a ‘‘whim” to think that any is 
necessary in a pot. Not so. It is founded on 
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which have no drainage, and you will begin to understand 
the importance of drainage 

A four or five inch pot should have about an inch of 
brick, or broken crockery, or something of the kind which 
is able to resist the effect of water, put in before it is filled 
with soil. This will allow the surplus water to drain away 
from the soil above, and pass off through the hole in the 
bottom of the pot. Larger pots should have a greater 
depth of drainage material. 

fn potting a young seedling or rooted cutting, do not 
fill the pot with soil at first. Put in about half enough 
to fill the pot, and then put the plant in, being careful to 
spread the roots out naturally, if they have been shaken 
out of the soil in which they were growing. Fill in about 
them, giving the pot a tap now and then to settle the soil. 
Do not fill the pot toits brim. Leave at least half an inch 
of space between the surface of the soil and the top of 
the pot for small sizes, and an inch or more for larger 
pots. This will allow you to put on enough water to 
thoroughly saturate the soil without wasting any. If you 
jill the pot with soil, most of the water you apply will run 
off before it can be absorbed, and the result is your plant 
will suffer from lack of moisture. Examine a plant in a 
pot filled to its brim with soil, and you will almost invari- 
ably find that the soil is so dry under its surface that the 
roots do not run down into it. 

After potting a plant, water it well and place it in a 
shady place until you see that it has become established 
in its new quarters. 

In potting Chinese primroses and other plants of simi- 
lar habit, which have a crown of soft-wooded growth 
springivg directly from the roots, be sure to have the soil 
about the crown higher than it is at the sides of the pot. 
This will prevent the water you apply from collecting 
about the crown and causing decay, which almost invari- 
ably results if water stands there, as it will if the plant is 
potted low and the soil slopes toward the centre of the 
pot. 

Frequent examination of the roots of a plant will tell 
you when it is necessary to repot it. Spread your hand 
over the soil with the stalk of the plant between your fin- 
gers, invert the pot, and tap the edge of it on something 
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solid. If this is done a short time after watering, the en- 
tire ball of earth will slip out of the pot without breaking 
apartorcrumbling. If the roots have formed a complete 
net-work about the outside of the soil, you will understand 
that the .plant requires a larger pot. One a size or two 
larger will be better than one several sizes larger. In re- 
potting such plants it is not necessary to shake all the old 
soil from the roots. Remove as much as you can without 
seriously disturbing them, and set the plant in the new 
pot, pressing it down well into the soil already put in, and 
filling in about it with fine soil, which should be jarred 
down compactly, but never packed into a solid mass by 
pressure. The application of water will make the soil 
firm enough about the roots of a plant after a little, if it 
is not so at first. 

Plants are often greatly injured by not being repotted 
when such attention is eadied. To allow a plant—es- 
pecially a young one—to remain in a pot for a long time 
after its roots have completely filled the soil in it always 
checks it to such an extent that it is severely injured, and 
frequently it never fully recovers from the result of such 
neglect. By attending to plants at the time when atten- 
tion is needed, they can be kept in good condition, and 
development will go on steadily and healthily. 

The old and ever-popular calla is generally found in all 
collections, but there is almost always a good deal of com- 
plaint about its failure to bloom freely. This failure is 
generally the result of improper treatment. In nine cases 
out of ten it is kept growing the year round. The natu- 
ral consequence is that the plant does not bring to its 
winter's work that vitality which it needs in order to make 
that work satisfactory. In its native habitat—along the 
Nile—it grows in a soil that is mud half the year and en- 
tirely without moisture the other half. The result is that 
the plant grows and blooms during the wet season and 
rests during the dry one. In order to attain success with 
it we ought to imitate natural conditions as nearly as 
possible, and if we put the pot containing its roots out-of- 


doors, on its side, in 
June, and leave it 
there to dry out, and 
so remain until Sep- 
tember, we are giv- 
ing the plant a rest 
which will enable it 
to store up vitality 
sufficient to take it 
through the winter 
in good shape. In 
September repot in 
rich soil, and as soon 
as growth begins, 
water freely, and 
give frequent appli- 
cations of some good 
fertilizer. Treated 
in this way,one may 
reasonably expect a 
constant succession 
of flowers from Jan- 
uary to May. 

Of the begonias, 
the best winter- 
blooming variety is 
the good old rudra, 
with its rich green 
foliage and bright 
coral-red flowers. 
This is one of the 
plants that can be 
depended on if given 
half a chance 

If the temperature 
of the room can be 
kept at 55° to 65°, 
the carnation can be 
successfully grown, 
but in the ordinary 
high temperature of 
the living -room 
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ean hardly advise its culture. Even there it may give a 
few flowers, but they will be inferior in quality and short- 
lived. But if you have aroom witha sunny window open- 
ing off the living-room, and it is frost-proof, by all means 
try your luck with a few plants of this beautiful flower. 
In such a window I have seen it growing in perfection, 
and one fine carnation is worth a score of ordinary flowers. 

The lantana has of late been almost lost sight of in the 
craze for ‘‘something new,” but it has good qualities 
which will sooner or later bring it back to popular favor. 
It is a plant that grows where and under the same con- 
ditions that a geranium will, It is always in bloom, and 
its pure white, pale yellow, or bright orange or red flow- 
ers make it showy enough to suit the most exacting taste 
in that direction. Do not overlook its merits when mak 
ing a selection of plants for your window garden, 

Of all the many varieties of fuchsias named in the cata- 
logues' there is but one variety worth cultivating for win- 
ter blooming. This is speciosa. It will bloom the year 
round if allowed to do so, but if you want it for winter, it 
should be cut back from time to time during the summer, 
and not be allowed to bloom at all. It requires a soil of 
leaf mould and loam, in which a liberal quantity of sharp 
sand is mixed to give lightness and porosity. A good 
sized specimen will require at least a ten-inch pot, as 
cramping the roots will often interfere with its flowering 
well. Water must be given liberally. The foliage should 
be showered daily. Treated in this way, a healthy spe- 
cimen will not be without bloom from October to May. 
The effect of the many pendulous, rosy-white, and carmine 
flowers against the rich foliage is very pleasing. This is 
a good plant to train up about the window-frame. 

Of course every one knows that the ‘‘ stand-by ” among 
house plants for all seasons is the geranium. Some are 
inclined to discard it because it is ‘‘common.” ‘ Every 
body grows it,” they say. What of that? That does not 
detract in the least from its desirability for those who iove 
beauty for beauty’s sake. God wants beauty to be com 
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mon, so that all His children can enjoy it. He never 
mude a flower for the exclusive use of any one. If you 
admire the geranium, grow it, even if all your neighbors 
have it 

A great many persons tell me that they fail with the 
geranium in winter. Inquiry generally brings out the 


fact that they allow their plants to bloom at will during 
the summer. This being the case, om cannot expect them 
to bloom on during the winter. They must rest some 


time. The plant on which you depend for flowers in win- 
ter must be kept from summer flowering. It should be 
cnt back from time to time to make it compact and bushy. 
In September it should be repotted in good soil, but it 
should not be given a very large pot unless it is an old 
plant of more than ordinary size, as geraniums flower best 
when somewhat restricted as to root-room, After repot- 
ting, the plant will soon begin to make vigorous growth, 
and the branches should receive no more pinching. Early 
in the season it will begin to bloom, and under ordinary 
conditions it will continue to flower during the entire sea- 
son 

There are so many fine varieties of the geranium that it 
is not an easy matter to select the best ones. But I find 
Mary Hallock Foote, white with rosy eye, W. C. Bryant, 
velvety scarlet, Souvenir de Mirande, rose-color with white 
markings, Mrs. James Vick, salmon, Madame Christine, 
bright pink, Sam Jones, crimson, and Pauline Lucca, 


white, as good as any I know of among the single kinds 
for.general use. The double sorts I do not like as well 
for winter, but Bishop Wood, scarlet, Madame Thibaut, 
rose, 8. A. Nutt, crimson, and Mrs, Langtry, white, are all 


good in this class 

For a hanging basket there is nothing better than Oza- 
lis rosea, with its cloverlike foliage and bright pink flow- 
ers. It is a most profuse bloomer. Give it a rich sandy 
soil, plenty of water, and a sunny window, and it will be a 
thing of beauty throughout the entire winter. 

Another good hanging plant is othonna. This is some- 
times called *‘ pickle-plant,” because of its fleshy, cylindri- 
cal leaves. It is a free bloomer if given a sunny place. 
Its flowers are bright yellow, and look like small dande- 
lions with one row of petals 

All the plants named in these papers are easily obtained, 
easily grown, and will be sure to please if, as was said at 
the outset, they are given proper care. There is not one 
poor plant among them.. Though not rare or expensive, 
they will afford vastly more pleasure than such plants will, 
because they do not require special treatment or coaxing 
in order to insure success. Exsen E. Rexrorp. 


MISS MARIA'S VOYAGE. 
BY BESSIE CHANDLER. 


Ms MARIA HORTON looked out of the window 
pt and sighed. ‘‘ How it does pour!” she ejaculated. 
“ The Perkinses’ front yard’s just like a lake, and I guess 
the water in their cellar’s worse than it is in ours. tell 
you what it is, Ellen,” she continued, — 7S “Tm 
a-going over to them pertatoes to-morrow, if I have to 


swim. The idea of a cellar with all those good pertatoes 
in it, and we with nothing but bacon for dinner!” 

Her niece made no answer. She wasa timid, pretty girl, 
with big blue eyes and yellow hair; an orphan, eating 


the bread of charity, and finding it often seasoned with 
fault-finding and rebuke. Her gentle spirit had been 
cowed and crushed long ago. She had given up, sub- 
mitted, and yielded to her imperious aunt until there was 


little will of her own left. She dressed as Aunt Maria 
thought best, she went where she approved, and carefully 
avoided those places and people that had beer so unfortu- 
nate as to meet with her aunt’s disapprobation. Even the 
soft yellow hair, which she would —— loved to curl in 


little rings upon her smooth white forehead, was drawn 
sternly back and brushed straight and smooth. Aunt 
Maria didn't like curls. She called them “ flummedid- 
dies.” 

Even her lover she had given up; but not her love. 
There was just one place in this little house where Aunt 
Maria had never entered—it was Ellen’s heart. Aunt 
Maria knew this, and it worried her. She would have 
liked to f° in and regulate it as if it had been a kitchen 
cupboard, putting each emotion in its proper place, and 
discarding all unnecessary ones. 

To-day Ellen was making herself a dress—it was only a 
plain print one, and the gir! stifled a sigh as she shook it 
out and looked at it. There were four straight breadths, 
so that it was just as big at the top as at the bottom. She 
had longed to gore it, but Aunt Maria didn’t approve of 
gores. 

Suddenly, ep the splash of the rain, they heard 
the far-off sound of music. It drew nearer. It was a pro- 
cession coming down the street. Both women went to 
the window to watch it. 

‘It's Unele Tom's Cabin,” said Ellen; “ it’s going to be 
to the Opera - house to-night. There’s two Starks, and 
two Topsies, and two little Evas.” 

Miss Maria sniffed. ‘‘I should think one was enough 


in all conscience,” she said, contemptuously. ‘It’s a 
mighty poor show that don’t know enough to go in 
when it rains.” 


Down the street came the melancholy little procession. 


The band in its red uniform was doing its t. The 
water trickled down the puffed-out cheeks of the cornet- 
players, and dripped forlornly from their ca The man 
with the drum had given up beating it, and carefully 


covered it with a piece of tarpaulin, but he kept his place 
in the procession just the same. Two most amiable-ap- 
pearing mastiffs were doing duty as Siberian blood-hounds, 
and one sad little donkey was bringing up the rear. Any- 
thing ‘ess exhilarating as a procession it is im ible to 
imagine; but the two women watched it with intense in- 
terest 

‘* I guess it rained too hard for the little Evas to come 
out,” said Ellen, watching it tramp through the mud down 
the street. 

‘“*Humph !” said Miss Maria; “they'd have had croup 
if they had.” 

She turned from the window and picked up her work; 
but her niece still stood there, gazing out into the rain. 

Aunt Maria eyed her ly. Something in the girl's 
drooping shoulders, in her bent forward a little, in 


the general listlessness of her whole attitude, struck the 
elder woman. 
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* Ellen,” she said, 


ly, ‘did Sam Johnson ask you 
to go to this show with hin to- 


t 

** Yes,” said Ellen, sadly, her head dropping a little far- 
ther forward. 

** Well, you ain’t going.” 

“No, don’t ex to.” 

‘* It just beats all,” said Miss Maria, ‘‘the impertinence 
of some people! If I've told that fellow once, I've told 
him a dozen times, not to darken my doors again, and 
here he is bobbin’ up as impudent as ever! He'll be 
wanting to marry you next, the great good-for-nothing ! 
It ‘ll be just like him.” 

The color flew to the young girl’s checks. Something 
in ber heart gave her tongue courage. 

“ Girls do marry sometimes, Aunt Maria,” she said, soft- 
ly, as if she had made an important discovery. 

** Yes; and so they have small-pox, if they ain’t vacci- 
nated in time. But I mean to tend to things in season. 
I never was one to let things draggle-tail along as best 
they could, and I tell you now, good and plain, I won't 
have Sam Jobnson or omy! other fellow philandering 
around this house so long’s I’ve got the strength to shove 
‘em = Do you understand?” 

“Yes.” 


** Well, see that you act accordin’.” 

She hustled out into the other room, while the girl 
leaned her face against the window-pane and closed her 
eyes wearily. 

The rain trickled against the window, a grocer’s wagon 
splashed through the muddy street, and out in the kitchen 
Aunt Maria was rattling the stove lids. Life was very 
dreary. Ellen wished, with the quick despair of youth, 
that it were over. 

The next dey, after the morning’s work was done, her 
aunt announced: 

“‘T'm a-going down now to get to them pertatoes. I've 
been thinking about it,and planning it out. I think I 
could get over in the big wash-tub, if 1 got in real care- 
ful, and set real still, and went awful slow. Anyway, I'm 
going to try. You go get my water-proof and my rub- 

rs.” 


ee for?” asked Ellen, her blue eyes opening 
wide. 

**To wear, you goose! Like as not the tub’s wet, and 
it’s damp down there, anyway. I don’t want to run no 
more risk of rheumatiz than I have to. I've served my 
time with that.” 

So Ellen brought the things, and Aunt Maria carefull 
put on her rubbers, and buttoned up her water-proof, whic 
was a long, black, shiny one. 

Then they crept down the cellar stairs together. They 
had not far to go, for the water had risen to within 
three or four steps of the top. Pteces of wood were float- 
ing around, and a few small logs. One old copper boiler 

e the waves as triumphantly as if it had been a Span- 
ish galleon. The rake had always rested in an angle by 
the cellar stairs. The end of its bandle rose high above 
the encroaching tide. Miss Maria felt for it, seized it, and 
pulled it forth. 

** Now,” she cried, ‘I guess I can reach that tub. You 
hold on to me, Ellen, while I reach over.” 

So Ellen clasped the sli pery skirts of the water-proof 
in her fragile arms, and Miss Maria leaned over as far as 
she dared. and clutched at the floating tub. After one or 
two failures—for the rake was heavy and unwieldy held 
- at arm’s-length—she hooked it, and drew it gently to 
the steps. 

** Now,” she said, ‘‘ you hold it close against the stairs 
while I get in.” 

**Oh, Aunt Maria,” said Ellen, her face white with fear, 
** you'll sink—you'll surely sink!” 

“No, I sha’n’t, either; ess I know what I’m about. 
Just you hold it steady. guess if this tub can hold a 
two weeks’ wash it can hold me. Now be careful, hold 
steady there,” and wrapping her garments around; she 
cautiously stepped into the tub, and with the utmost care 
sat down in it. It sank—but not, as Ellen had expected, 
to the bottom of the cellar. The water only rose to with- 
in a few inches of the top, and it really seemed like a safe 
and sea-worthy craft. 

“Hand me the broom,” said Aunt Maria, in a low voice. 
She felt that it was a critical moment, and was doing all 
she could to balance her circular boat. She modulated 
her movements, and even her voice. 

“Oh, Aunt Maria—” began Ellen. 

“Shut your head,” replied her aunt, in a low but steady 
tone. ‘‘ Hand me the broom, I tell you!” 

Ellen obeyed. 

“Now pint me toward the pertatoes,and give me a 
little shove. Only a little one, mind, and then you stay 
here till 1 come back.” 

Ellen gently pushed the tub off, and then sat down, her 
skirts drawn tight around her, and watched her aunt as 
she started upon her perilous voyage. 

It was not a large cellar, but it seemed bigger than it 
had ever done before, and the water looked very black 
and deep. Miss Maria paddled a little with her broom, 
and sat as bolt-upright as an Indian warrior in his canoe. 
When she was about half-way over she began to gain con- 
fidence, and ventured upon a more daring stroke than she 
had yet given. The result was disastrous—the tub turned 
- letely around, and she found herself facing the stairs 
and Elien. 

“Oh, Aunt Maria,” shrieked her niece, ‘‘ you'll never 
get there! Oh, come back, come back!” 

‘Hush up. pe great silly!” said the intrepid naviga- 
tor, hotly. ‘‘I guess I know what I'm about.” 

All the same she was a little annoyed and confused by 
the wayward movements of her craft. She tried to turn 
it around again with a vigorous, determined push. Alas! 
it was too vigorous. e tub tipped until the water 
touched its rim. It came in slowly at first, then quite 
like a tidal wave. At least it seemed so to poor Miss 
Maria. She clutched at the sides in vain. She screamed 
as she saw the —— catastrophe. Then, in a second, 
over went the tub, and disappeared with its occupant to 
the bottom of the cellar. 

Paar a from the stairs, ‘Oh, Aunt Maria, oh— 
oO Ld . 

Almost instantly Miss Maria emerged, very wet and in- 
dignant, and Rae toward the stairs. But she was 
much encum with her long coat and other clothing, 
and the water was quite high. Besides, the bottom of 
the cellar was covered with various articles, which lurked, 
like coral reefs, unseen and dangerous. Against ove of 
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these Miss Maria stubbed her toe, and fell headlong under 
the water again. 

This time it really might have been serious, for the girl 
on the stairs was helpless with fright, and the poor old 
woman herself was dazed and confused. But just at that 
moment something darkened the doorway, and Ellen, 
turning round to see what had shut off the light, was sur- 
prised to discover the tall form of Sam Johnson. 

She greeted him with a scream. 

‘**Oh, come!” she cried; ‘‘ Aunt Maria’s drowning! 
She's been upset. Oh, hurry !” 

He was on the lowest step in a second. 

‘** Where is she ?” he asked. 

The copper boiler and the treacherous tub, which had 
risen fo seemed to be floating off together, but there 
was no sign of Miss Maria. 

‘*She went down there,” said Ellen, pointing to a place 
where the water seemed unusually troubled. Then she 

n to wring her hands and cry. 

“Oh, don’t let her drown!” she said; “not right here 
in her own cellar !” 

Sam Johnson went through the water with a strong, 
steady stride. In a second he had the limp form of Miss 
Maria in his arms, and was bearing it up the narrow stair- 
way. She was coughing and sputtering a good deal, and 
her eyes were cl , 

Ellen followed, still tearful and anxious, but with a cer- 
tain sort of security and happiness, now that Sam was 
here. 

They took off the dripping water-proof, and laid the 

asping form of Miss Maria upon a wooden bench in the 
Fitches Then, for the first time, she opened her eyes aud 
fastened them upon Sam Johnson. 

**Get out!” she said, faintly; ‘‘get right out!” She 
coughed and choked as she spoke, but her old determina- 
tion was again strong in her face. 

“Oh, Aunt Maria,” said Ellen, ‘he saved your life; he 
waded in after you and carried you upstairs. Don’t send 
him away.” 

** Ellen,” said~Miss Maria,in a sort of emphatic whis- 


pe, ‘you ain't much better than an idiot. Put the tea- 
ettle on, and go in and get Mis’ Ruggles, and get out the 
red flannel and the linyement-bottle. I’m a-going to take 


this thing in time.” 

Ellen ran over to the next-door neighbor's, and Sam fol- 
lowed her. He lingered around while, with Mrs. Ruggles’s 
help, she got Miss Maria warm and dry, poured hot tea 
down her throat, did up her knees in red flannel, and put 
her to bed with hot flat-irons at her feet. Then he watch. 
ed his chance, and when Ellen came into the kitchen 
again, he said, eagerly, 

* How is she?” 

“She's all right, I guess, if she don’t stiffen up and 
have rheumatism.” 

‘*Then come out with me, Ellen. 
and it’s stopped raining now.” 

**Oh, Sam, I can’t.” 

“Yes, you can. Mrs. Ruggles isin there with her, and 
she’s all right. I came to see if there wasn’t a chance of 
your going to Uncle Tom's Cabin with me to-night. I 
couldn’t make any one hear, so 1 walked in. Then I 
couldn’t find any one; but the cellar door was open, and 
I heard you scream. I'll give up the show to-night if 
you'll come out with me now.” 

“ Oh, Sam, I can’t.” 

** Yes, you can; you've got to.” 

Her blue eyes fell beneath his intense look, and the 
color came and went in her cheeks. Then, with a few 
murmured words, she turned away. 

“Tl wait,” he said, resolutely. 
things.” 

She went into her aunt’s room. 

‘Mrs. Ruggles,” she began, besitatingly, ‘‘I've got to 
go out. Could you stay bere till I come back ?” 

** Just as well as not, my dear. Your aunty’s dropped 
off to sleep as quiet as a lamb, and I’!! stay here and set 
by her till you come back. And, say, won't you get me 
a yeast cake? The ‘Ocean Foam’ is the kind I use.” 

A low, persistent whistle sounded from the kitchen 
door, warning Ellen to hurry. She hastened to get her 
things, and, with burning cheeks, slipped out to join her 
lover. 

Aunt Maria never knew of this escapade, and Mrs. Rug- 
gies’s mouth was stopped with a whole package of Ocean 
Foam for which Ellen refused to take a cent in a. 

But with all her forehandedness, her ancient foe, the 
rheumatism, got the better of Miss Maria, and she was in 
bed for three weeks after her remarkable shipwreck. 

Sam Johnson came to the house every day, but if Miss 
Maria knew of his visitations, she chose to ignore them. 

One sunny day, after she was able to sit up, he called 
out to ber: 

“I’m a-coming in, Miss Horton, and going to bring you 
out here by the fire. You get her ready, Ellen.” 

And, in spite of most vigorous and energetic protests, 
Miss Maria felt herself li bodily by the great strapping 
fellow, and deposited in a comfortable rocking-chair by 
a fire, where, to tell the truth, she was very 

lad to be. 

, After that he lifted Miss Maria nearly every day. She 
objected and resisted at first, and made many abusive and 
contemptuous remarks, but he never paid the slightest at- 
tention to them. Then she used to glare at him stonily, 
and finally one day she thanked him. 

Ellen was like a changed creature. She flew about the 
house with a brighter color in her cheeks than she had 
ever had. Her eyes seemed bluer, and a little dimple in 
her chin, which had been nearly frightened away, oto 
to show itself n. Neither the care of her aunt. nor 
the work of the seemed to weigh on her. She sang 
to herself as she went about her daily tasks, not the sub- 
dued little croons that she had sometimes indulged in, 
but bits of jolly, lively songs, as if happiness was stirring 
at her heart. 

Miss Maria watched her one a as she was putting the 
bread in sponge, and said, suddenly: 

“Ellen, if Sam Johnson’s comin’ here every day 
a-histin’ me up and down, I think it would be full as 
decent if he belonged to the family. Of course I know 
what he comes for—he’d be willing to lift a dromedar 
for the sake of seeing you; and I think, seeing he feels 
that way, you’d better marry him, and cure him of his 

oolishness.” 

The dimple played in Ellen’s chin, and her cheeks were 
very pink, as she stirred the flour in with a reckless hand. 


I want to see you, 


“Go and put on your 
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‘I don’t want to,” she said, faintly, 

** You don’t want to marry Sam Johnson! Why, Ellen 
Eliza Horton, are you stark, staring crazy?” 

** No,” said Ellen, with a little tremble in her voice; ‘‘I 
mean I don’t want to again. You see, 1 have married him 
once.” 

She put one ey Fag to her face, and began to laugh 
hysterically, while Miss Maria looked at her for a moment 
in speechless amazement. “ Well, of all the ridiculous, 
indecent performances that I ever heard of !. I don’t see 
anything so awful funny about it. What did you do it 
for?” 


‘‘He made me,” said Ellen, meekly. 
our only chance.” 

‘**He did, did he? He’s terrible knowing, isn’t he, with 
his weddings and his chances! Perhaps you'll tell me 
when this outlandish circus performance of yours was? 
Did you have a minister—or a constable?” 

‘We had a minister, and it’s all quite right, and, oh, 
Aunt Maria, don’t be angry, but it was the very day that 
you were drowned in the cellar!” 


“He said it was 


MUSIC. 


fim sixth public rehearsal and concert of the Philhar- 
monic Society took place on Friday afternoon, April 
5th, and Saturday evening, April 6th, at Carnegie Music 
Hall. Herr Seidl was again at his post, and led with char- 
acteristic vigor and incisive force, although the traces of 
his recent severe illness were plainly visible in his ns a 
ance. He was greeted with marked cordiality, and de 
monstrations in his behalf were made at the close of the 
performances—the final ones in the series for this season. 
The first number on the programme was an overture to 
King Lear, by Hector Berlioz. It is never an easy matter 
to comprehend the foreign view of Shakespeare, and 
works based upon the tragedies of our great English 
dramatist are usually very far from fulfilling the ac- 
cepted and familiar ideas concerning his characters and 
plots. The gifted and eccentric Frenchman’s overture 
contains very little which seems in accord with the 
Shakespearian drama of the same name. There are, of 
course, a few features common to both—Lear’s agony 
of suffering, his desolation, etc., and a charming fem- 
inine motive suggests Cordelia’s ‘‘low sweet voice”; but 
one searches in vain for the significant principles taught 
by the ancient legend. Other writers, prior to Shakespeare, 
treated the subject of Lear and his children differently and 
it may be that Berlioz widened his conception of the char- 
acters by research, while claiming that his inspiration was 
drawn from the Shakespearian version. One is finally 
forced to study the composition solely from a musical 
point of view, and regarded in this light it proves deeply 
interesting, and merits praise. It is full of daring har- 
monies, the rhythms are varied, and the orchestration is 
extremely ingenious throughout. 

Tschalkowsky’s first piano concerto followed the over- 
ture, Friulein Adéle Aus der Ohe being the soloist, and 
rendering her share of the work with great breadth and 
much brilliancy of technique. The high intellectual gifts 
of this pianist render her conspicuous among German 
artists who frequent this country, and two recitals which 
are soon to be given at the Carnegie chamber music-hall 
cannot fail to claim general attention, especially as they 
will serve to introduce Friulein Aus der Ohe as a com- 
poser. She received enthusiastic applause from the audi- 
ences at the Philharmonic rehearsal and concert, and en- 
cores were demanded, the one rendered on the evening of 
the concert being Liszt's beautiful ‘‘O Lieb so Lang”—a 
composition which Friiulein Aus der Ohe has made pecul- 
iarly her own by an interpretation at once ideally poetic 
and refined. 

A great deal could be said in regard to Herr Seidl’s 
dramatic reading of the Beethoven symphony—the fifth 
—and of his fresh and individual rendering of the theme 
and variations from Schubert’s D-Minor Quartet, the mid- 
die voices in the variations of the last-named work being 
brought out with regular distinctness, and the main theme 
being introduced far more powerfully than we are accus- 
tomed to hear it, vet without exaggeration to mar the di- 
vine simplicity of this tender creation—the subject used 
in Schubert's lovely song, Tod und das Madchen. But 
all that should be said in Herr Seidl’s praise must be 
reserved for some other occasion. 

The Philharmonic chronicles an exceptionally success- 
ful season, and has to thank its eminent eoulueien for 
much of this success. We regret to add that the mem- 
bers of the society did not do full justice to their powers 
in the closing performance. It was said that many valu- 
able men were on the road, playing in the orchestra of 
the German Opera Company. If so, this points the ne- 
cessity of a permanent orchestra—a crying need in this 
city, where music is assuredly cherished by a sufficient 
number of people to provide the means for such an organ- 
ization and for its abiding home, constructed with a view 
to our metropolitan needs—a place where concerts can be 
given in summer as in winter, accessible, well ventilated, 
and built with due regard for the comfort of those wl.o 
must be content with the least expensive seats. It is u 
need which we trust may be supplied in the near future. 


TOUCH AND TONE IN PIANO-PLAYING. 
BY AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE. 


Bi music world has been agitated of late by the state- 
ment of a Boston professor of music that a pianist’s 
greatest command over tone, except in the matter of loud- 
ness or softness, is exerted through the dampers, either 
by means of the keyboard or the first pedal. What is 
commonly called good or bad touch in piano-playing, he 
maintained, lies rather in the brains than in the fingers. 
It is far more dependent on the manner of holding or re- 
leasing the key after it is struck, on the proper or improper 
use of the first pedal, and on the way successive notes of 
a phrase are made to follow one another, than on any par- 
ticular method of striking the keys. 

Forthwith was heard a volley of opinions concerning 
ways and means of evolving tone from the most pop- 
ular musical instrument of the day. If the projector of 
the original bomb merely desired to call attention to the 
<n pm ted question of damper control, he has done 
me work. Whatever may have been his motive, he has 

one well in fixing the attention of teachers and students 
of the piano on tone-production. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Tt is an Interesting fact that in the heat of the discussion 
on this vital theme the cable flashed tidings to us from 
Europe of the ‘pop away of two great personalities 
whose contributions to tone-knowledge have been invalu- 
able. These were Hermann Helmholtz, who died Sep- 
tember 8th, and Anton Gregor Rubinstein, whose sudden 
death, November 20th, is still fresh in our minds. The 
one shed light on tone-philosoply; the other practically 
exemplified the tone- possibilities of the piano-forte. 

Helmholtz spanned the gulf between the science of 
acoustics and the art of music. Long before his time it 
had been recognized that the vibrations of a stretched 
elastic string may produce five or more different sounds, 
or partial tones, at the same time, the strongest of which 
is the fundamental tone of the string, the others being 
usually ws harmonics. By the most conclusive 
proofs he showed that the number and proportionate 
strength of these partial tones determine those differences 
of character in musical sounds of the same pitch and 
loudness which the French call timbre, and the Germans 
Klangfarbe—tone-color. 

Many of us realized for the first time the capabilities of 
the piano-forte when Rubinstein visited America in 1872-8. 
The warm touch of this impassioned artist seemed to 
transform the ivory keys into tones whose nobility, varied 
shadings, and infinite power of expression had never been 
known before. His playing was remarkable for magnif- 
icent technique, touch, and tone, illumined by the fire of 
genius. Every technical form or figure, as well as the 
melody, became alive and well freighted with sentiment 
when handled by his vital fingers. He has been aptly 
called the Russian tone-painter, the greatest colorist that 
ever attempted to show the gorgeous rainbow tints im- 
prisoned in black and white. is majestic, long-drawn- 
out volume of tone won for him the title of thunderer, 
yet no one could be so amazingly light, graceful, and fuil 
of reserve force as he. His damper-control was original 
and masterly, but was employed as a mere auxiliary to 
musical touch. 

He always declared the real difficulty of piano-playing 
to lie in the acquirement of a certain kind of touch. 
When asked about his own touch he would hold up his 
massive hand and say: ‘‘ Look at that! Ihave phenomenal 
fingers, and I have cultivated phenomenal strength with 
lightness. That is one secret of my touch; the other is 
assiduous study in my early days. I have sat for hours 
trying to imitate the timbre of Rubini’s* voice in my play- 
ing, and it is only with labor and tears bitter as death 
that the artist arrives at perfection. Few know this, con- 
sequently there are few artists.” 

HN musical touch is unquestionably the philosopher's 
stone in piano-playing. In its highest manifestations it 
may be attained by asmusical temperament alone, but it 
may be developed to a greater or less degree by any one 
who is capable of learning to play, It is fatal to delay 
seeking it until all poetry of sentiment bas been ban- 
ished by that dry technic the fingers gain while the mind 
wanders to anything in the world but tone. It is never 
too early to begin to study tone, precisely as the painter 
studies color. oreover, the student should always have 
in mind some beautiful golden tone-model which it is his 
continual endeavor to attain. He who thinks tone rightly 
can, with skilled fingers, call it into being. 

In order to produce a fine tone on the ae it is neces- 
sary to have a hand favorable, an ear delicate enough to 
detect the finest nuance of tone, and a well-controlled 
intelligence enriched by poetic fancy. First of all, the 
pianist’s touch is a mental conception; otherwise the best- 
trained fingers could not find their way to the keyboard. 
For genuine tone-production all the muscles of fingers, 
wrists, and arms that have to do with piano - playing 
should be elastic, pliable, and well developed. There 
should be perfect equality of fingers and entire freedom 
of action. Careful consideration will soon show that when 
the attack has once been made, the only shading possible 
comes through the dampers. The judicious, philosophic 
use of these is a matter much neglected. It cannot con- 
ceal or make good a bad touch, but it is absolutely essen- 
tial to good playing. Besides physical flexibility and 
grace, the player should have delicate perception, sensi- 
tiveness, and a soul. No technical equipment, however 
large, will compensate for lack of these. 

We read of the master Johann Sebastian Bach that bis 
playing was remarkable for its tranquil grandeur and 
dignity. His fingers were so bent over the keyboard 
that they stood with points downward in a vertical line, 
ready for action atany moment. In withdrawing a finger 
from a key he moved it gently inward, as if taking a coin 
from a table. The attempt to imitate his style has made 
many a pianist stiff and lifeless, because the important 
fact was lost sight of that the keyed instrument for which 
he wrote and which he most delighted to play, the clavi- 
chord, had so light an action that the least pressure of the 
key could produce a sound. The tone of the clavichord 
was charmingly tremulous, reflecting the most tender 

adations of the player's touch. In power of expression 
om unrivalled until the modern piano-forte was evolved 
from all early beginni Bach preferred it to instru- 
ments of the spinet family, in which he found no soul be- 
cause they were incapable of dynamic modifications of 
tone, and to the newly invented piano-forte of his day, 
which he thought exceedingly clumsy. 

A rigid performance o h’s works conceals the 
beauty of their melodies. Rubinstein divined the poetry of 
these marvellous tone-creations. It was a joy never to be 
forgotten to hear him play the fugues in a graceful flow- 
ing style, allowing each voice to be heard in due propor- 
tion, without letting any become too assertive. Bach's 
son Emanuel was the first to recognize the advantages 
suggested by the young piano-forte, and to advocate a 
singing tone. ‘‘ Methinks,” said he, ‘‘ music ought princi- 

ally to: move the heart,” and no performance on the — 
orte will succeed in this by merely thumping and drum- 


ing. 

We have been taught to consider the piano the most 
unresponsive of all musical instruments, yet when we 
view it intelligently we find it more responsive than any 
other instrument in affording a glimpse of that mysterious 
realm, a player's soul. It is only cold and mechanical 
when the man or woman who sits at its keyboard is a 
human automaton, with hammer-fingers and cold blood. 
Not only is it the musical instrument of the day, it is the 
— instrument, whose value and service we are only 
beginning dimly to surmise. 

* A celebrated Italian tenor who visited St, Petersburg in 1848. 
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To those who have heard many performers it is inter. 

to note the ee an ie of each. Liszt was the 

of the piano-forte. He made manifest possibili- 

ties in it not thought of before this time, and used it to 

imitate orchestral effects. True, in bis effort, he pushed 

it beyond its legitimate sphere, and his followers actually 

slaughtered the instrument in their fierce demands on it. 

Chopin, with his wonderful, ethereal touch, was styled the 

tof the piano. His best thoughts were expressed on 

t; he wrote for it with a view to what it coulddo. Thal- 

berg, with his full, light, energetic touch and marvellous 

legato, was called the a in hisday. His playing was 
characterized by aristocratic elegance, but it was cold. 

Rubinstein was a master of the keyboard, whose in- 
dividuality was so strong that everything he touched 
was impregnated with it. Critics have sometimes ex- 
pressed themselves as saddened by his occasional tem- 
pestuous outbursts, that swept like some great elemental 
catastrophe over the keyboard. These gusts and ca- 
prices, like all else in his playing, were but indicative of a 

rsonality in which the great and good predominated, 

ut whose emotionality was in excess of his self-control. 
At times, in his fury, he hit a wrong note, but, as some 
one has said, his wrong notes were better than the right 
ones of others, for, however strong his excitement, he 
always produced a musical tone. 

Unmistakably he wasa subjective piayer. Von Bulow, 
who died in Cairo last February, has been called an objec- 
tive player. He was so classically correct in his phrasing, 
so true to the idea of each master whose works he per- 
formed, that he was a model for all students and teachers 
of the piano. Those who heard him during his first visit 
to America, in 1875-6, and again in 1889, will never for- 
get what they learned from him, even though he did not 

ascinate, enthrall, and inspire them as Rubinstein did. 
Von Btlow was not wholly an objective performer, how- 
ever. Everything he played revealed the hard, inflexible, 
—— nature of the man. He wasa pianist for pianists. 

is clear logical brain accurately analyzed a composition, 
and he so dissected phrase after phrase, section after 
section, as to present a magnificent object-lesson to his 
audience, 

And how about the young Pole, Ignace Jan Paderewski? 
That great-hearted generous fellow expresses his whole 
nature in his piano-playing. He feels deeply, and his 
hearers feel with him. is playing is eagerly listened to, 
because it soothes and softens, even makes pain and ad- 
versity seem sweet. His treatment of the instrument of 
wires and wood is unique, his handling of hackneyed 
passage-work so distinctive as to spiritualize it. He is the 
master, not the slave, of technique. His genius is not as 
transcendent as that of Rubinstein, but he possesses the 
scholarly self-control this age demands. His ideals are 
lofty. As a boy he sat for hours before the piano, striking 
the same note over and over again, until he succeeded in 
making the strings so vibrate as to produce the exact 
quality of tone he had in mind. 

Therein lies the solution of the touch problem. You 
cannot have a good touch unless you cultivate an ex- 
quisite inner sense of tone-color. There are countless 
ways of making the strings vibrate, and no two persons 
can do it in precisely the same fashioning any more than 
they can speak alike, read alike, or look alike. As no two 
hands are alike, that teacher is wise who permits his 
pupils’ hands to assume their natural position at the key- 
board, Beyond all else it must be remembered that to 
produce a pure, noble, sonorous, poetic tone requires Her- 
culean strength combined with lightness and great men- 
tal concentration. 





A curtovs custom, not generally known, that prevails 
among the German settlers in this country and Europe in 
connection with the first day of May, is the serving of the 
May-bowl, or, as it is called by some, the May-drink. No 
true son of the amd en a-Maying without me Sy 
sharp lookout for that modest little plant known in English 
as the woodruff, but of which the botanic name is the As- 

rula odorata, and which—a native of Scandinavia, Hol- 
and, and Germany—is only occasionally to be met with in 
the United States. When success rewards the efforts of the 
searcher he hies him home in triumph, and proceeds to the 
concoction of his favorite ip as follows: Placing a 
handful of woodruff sprigs in a bow], he sprinkles them 
over with sugar, adds half a bottle of light Moselle or Rhine 
wine, and covering the whole carefully over, leaves it to 
draw for a quarter of an hour, or a little longer. Then 
the rest of the open bottle is poured in, with the addition 
of a second bottle of the same wine, or, if the means allow 
it, of champagne. To flavor, a few slices of pineapple, 
orange, or the leaves of the black currant are sometimes 
added. When ready the yon, Koay all incoming guests 
are expected to partake of the May-drink together. 

_ widening of the Kingsbridge at Fordham 
has made it necessary to remove the historic story-and-a- 
haif cottage in which Edgar Allan Poe once lived. The 
new proprietor is a dentist, and he intends to shift it to 
the back of the lot and use it as an office. 

—The honor of the Victoria Cross has for the first time 
in the history of that order been conferred upon a colored 
man—a coal-black negro who saved the life of his supe- 
rior officer on the field of battle by throwing himself in 
front of his commander, and receiving in his own bod 
the bullets that would otherwise have struck his chief. 
The dark-skinned hero is a corporal in one of the West 
Indian regiments of the British army. 

—It is proposed to erect a memorial of Francis Park- 
man in the garden of the late historian, near Jamaica Pond. 
This plot of und, which Mr. Parkman, who was an 
ardent horticulturist, had filled with rare plants and re- 
markable exotics, has recently been made a part of the 

reat Metropolitan Park system of Boston, bis native city. 
Te form of the memorial is not as yet decided, but there 
is a sum of $10,000 already in the hands of Mr. Henry 
L. by bye . a. and a & 

that the public will contribute generously to 
ee worthy object. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE GREAT PEACE 


6 ke Christmas party at the Manor-house broke up not 


over-pleasantly. Everybody seemed to realize the 
vague clouds that hung over the dark end of the year. 
Some particulars regarding the German visitor’s sudden 
indisposition had of course oozed forth into the half- 
light, bewilderingly indistinct. Helen departed in high 
dudgeon, frequently repeating to her husband that what- 
ever had happened—and she didn’t want to know—was 
undoubtedly Ursula’s fault. Mynheer Mopius said that 
“the higher classes of this country were hopelessly de 
praved.” 

Count Frechenfels slipped away to his native land in 
silence, and the military authorities took no cognizance of 
the affray. Of his own free-will, therefore, Gerard asked 
to be transferred to a fighting regiment in the Indies, and 
very quietly and quickly he got ready to embark. He 
was eager to go, to escape from duns and the narrowness 
of his present hampered existence. And also to fly from 
a vague new sensation, which, whenever he turned to it, 
caused his heart to leap up with dismay. 

‘I cannot understand why,” said the poor Dowager, 
feebly, ‘‘ but somehow 1 seem not to be able to under- 
stand anything any more. It all used to be so different. 
Gerard, the whole world cannot have altered because your 
father died?” She gazed at him as if half expecting to 
hear that it had. ‘* And I wanted you to help me with 
the Memoir,” she continued. . ‘‘ You remember about the 
old bright days. Otto doesn’t know. And now you also 
are going aw ay. 

She began to cry, looking so white and fragile, with the 
snoring dog upon her lap. 

‘**T couldn’t sell your father’s collections, Gerard, could 
I?” she complained. ‘‘He wanted me not to. Still”—a 
long pause; her face lighted up—‘‘ if that would keep you 
from going to that horrible place I—I think I could ven- 
ture. I think he would understand if I explained when 
we meet again.” 

* Begun in Hazrer’s Bazax No. 1, Vol. XXVIII. 
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WE SHALL BE LATE FOR THE THEATRE. GOOD-BY, MR. MOPIUS; MY COMPLIMENTS TO MEVROUW!” 
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‘No, no; let me go,” said the young man, in a choked 
voice. ‘I shall come back to you, mother, with a ‘ posi 
tion.’ You will be proud of me.” 

The Baroness shook her Lead. 

‘I am that already,” she said. ‘It is so uncomfort 
able here I do not wonder you have enough of it. Otto 
is always ‘busy’ with ‘ business,’ like a shopkeeper, and 
Ursula doesn’t even love him.” 

** Mother!” cried Gerard 

** Not as I understand love—not as I loved your father 
But, as I admitted, 1 no longer know. Sometimes I think 
I shall end like poor grand papa, my head gets so tired; only 
I am still so much younger than he was,Gerard. Ob, 
Gerard, your father died too soon! God has been very 
hard on me. I never say any clever things now, as I used 
to do.” ' 

In the hall Gerard, still stunned and heart-sore, was way 
laid by Tante Louisa 

‘**T have got a little present for you,” began that lady, 
in her most nervous falsetto. ‘‘It has cost me a great 
deal of privation, Gerard. What with the increase of ex- 
penses everywhere—I have twice already felt obliged to 
raise my ‘ pension,’ although Otto pretends to object—I 
really can hardly affordit. But then, it isa farewell gift.” 

Gerard took the envelope she proffered to him grate- 
fully, wondering whether it contained ten florins or twen 
ty-five. 

‘*‘And I should like to say, Gerard,” subjoined the 
Freule, in a flutter, “‘ that I highly approve of your con- 
duct in going, and also of your fighting the German. He 
was insufferable. Hephzibah has told nobody but me.” 

‘** Hephzibah,” said the Freule, in her own room, ‘in 
my youth I could have married a Prussian. We met him 
at Schlangenbad. But I loved my country.” 

Gerard, opening his envelope, extracted a bank-note for 
one thousand florins. 


When the younger son had sailed away with his strange 
new uniform to the land of falling cocoanuts and cannon- 
balls, the waves of emotion at the Manor-house settled 
down into a disagreeable ground-swell. Otto had made 
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up his mind to “ forgive and forget,” a combination fore- 
doomed to failure; Ursula walked straight on by her hus- 
band’s side, with a gloved hand in his. It was useless to 
talk about forgetting. She would neverdo that. Notas 
long as a proud woman’s heart beat under her wifely bo 
som. With scrupulous tenderness she smoothed the daily 
deepening furrows on the Baron’s careworn brow. 

And the months passed on, exceedingly like each other 
excepting that Baron Otto made himself fresh enemies 
with every fresh act of justice. He was stern, and neces 
sarily stingy. It was true that his honest impulse to dis 
cuss his suspicions with Ursula’s father had cost him the 
last friend he possessed in Horswyk. He clung the more 
tenaciously to his life’s object. He idolized his child. 

On this point, at least, there could be sympathy between 
husband and wife, Little Otto was querulous over his 
infantine troubles. He disliked teething, and going to 
sleep, and cold water, and hot water, and eczema. He 
did not take kindly to existence. It is that class of chil 
dren which, universally forsaken, hang on by the nails to 
their parents’ hearts. There was no danger of Ursula’s 
heart becoming atrophied. In one thing she did not obey 
her husband: she slipped in and out among the poor a 
great deal more than Otto knew. 

But, having no money, she came with empty hands, and 
her visits were rarely appreciated, except by the purely 
imaginary poor person, who thought a glimpse of her 
bonnie face was better than a sixpence any day 

Winter was coming round again, when Otto one morn 
ing received a letter from a person who signed herself 
‘** Adeline Skiff.” The person spoke of great wrongs she 
had suffered from Gerard, of present distress, and of pos 
sible assistance. Otto had never heard of Adeline Skiff, 
but, with his usual thoroughness, he took the next train to 
Drum, and unexpectedly called upon the lady. He knew 
her again when he saw her, although she was very much 
changed. 

Adeline lived in a blind alley, amongst odds and ends. 
She was the only inhabitant who wore a fringe, and this 
fact afforded her daily satisfaction. Otherwise her repu 
tation was dubious, and her slovenliness undoubted 





She received the Baron in a small front room, filled by 
a sewing-machine and two children, She hastened to ex- 

lain that her husband, who was not over-kind to her, had 
fost his last place in a lawyer's office on account of his 
stubborn integrity; she got a little dress-making—not 
much; she had hoped that Mynheer the Baron might be 
moved to do something for her or her children. She 
pushed forward two dirty-faced boys; Otto started, in- 
voluntarily, at sight of the elder. Adeline smiled know- 
ingly. 

ey cannot verify your story,” said Otto. 

Adeline looked up quickly. ‘‘Can’t you really, Myn- 
heer the Baron?” she retorted. 

‘* And my brother, did he not give you money?” 

«Yes, he gave me three thousand florins,” replied Ade- 
line, frankly, “ and my busband spent them.” 

‘*T cannot help that,” said Otto. 

No, he was not willing to assist her. 
little to his sympathy. 

He could not believe she belonged to the ‘‘ deserving 
poor,” and he told her so. How had she got hold of her 
worthless husband? 

‘* By advertisement,” replied Adeline, offended. 
same way your worthy lady tried to get hers.” 

‘What do you mean? You are insolent,” said Otto, 
haughtily 

‘* Oh, of course, Mynheer the Baron; poor people always 
are when they speak the truth. But when the Baroness 
was advertising for a husband she couldn’t be sure that 
she'd get such a good one as you.” 

‘If you mean anything except insult,” said Otto, frown- 
ing, ‘‘ tell me the truth, and I will pay you.” 

Whereupon Adeline told, with slight embellishment: 
Ursula had answered advertisements, Gerard's among the 
number. She had “ wanted” a husband. So of course 
she had accepted Otto's proffered hand. 

‘*A mésalliance is a mistake, after all. There is some- 
thing in blood,” thought Otto, in the train. He went 
home quite quietly. But that evening, to Ursula’s won- 
derment, he dropped, for the first time, his good-night 
kiss 


She appealed but 


“The 


That year's winter opened dully. Otto had let the 
shooting; it was a sacrifice of which he could not trust 
himself to speak. No one came to the house in the absence 
of battues. Gerard wrote home regular letters to his 
mother, bright letters, but the Baroness, bored to death, 
was growing somnolent and slow. 

Bad accounts of Gerard—mostly false—occasionall 
reached the Manor-house. People said he was exceed- 
ingly wild and devil-may-care. Ramor told, moreover, 
that he had got himself entangled, on the journey out, 
with the governess of an English family. 

- Thank God, we have the boy!” said Otto. 

One evening, late in October, the father came into the 
nursery where Ursula was trying to make ‘‘ Ottochen” 
balance himself against a chair. 

‘* Ursula,” began the Baron, hurriedly, ‘‘ where have 
you been this afternoon?” 

” Ursula slowly lifted her eyes to his excited face. 

‘At the ‘Hemel,’” she said, firmly. ‘‘ Vrouw Zanik- 
sen was ill again. And her baby too. They were abso- 
lutely destitute. So I went.” 

“The baby is dead,” burst out Otto. 
malignant diphtheria. I met the doctor just now. He 
warned me.” The father sprang forward, placing himself 
between wife and child. ‘Leave the room!” he cried. 
‘*Don't come back to-day. Leave the child to me!” He 
caught the boy so violently to his breast that Ottochen 
began to cry. Ursula hurried away, unresisting, with 
that wail in her ears. 

A few hours later, when they were alone together, she 
said, very meekly, ‘* Forgive me, Otto.” 

He looked up wearily. 

“I forgive you this,” he answered. Then, with an 
effort as of one who breaks through a hedge, *‘ But not,” 
he added, “the having married me when you did not love 
me.” 

She was a very proud woman, yet in this moment of 
his misery she knelt down by his side. ‘‘ Dear husband,” 
she said, ‘if I wronged you it was in innocence. How, 
except by loving, can a woman's heart learn love?” 

Otto sighed, crushing down the accusation that she had 
learned the lesson since, but from another teacher. 

** Ursula,” he said, ‘there is a foreboding in my heart 
to-night of coming trouble. God nt it prove only a 
foolish fancy! But if not, then let us at least lighten each 
other's load. Ursula, look into my eyes. Tell me, dear- 
est, that it is not true, this story of your vem = a hus- 
band, of your marrying me use others drawn 
back!” 

“It is not true,” she said, bitterly, still kneeling, but 
with scornfully averted glance. 

‘*Tell me it is not true that you have ever loved any 
one else.” 


This time she faced him fully. 


‘It isa case of 


“It is not true,” she 
peated. 

‘Ursula, God knows I have never wronged you by a 
word.” 

“I have never wronged you a t,” she an- 
swered, rising to her feet, and he felt that, whatever time 
might alter, one shadow must remain. 

“T love you,” he said. ‘‘I have loved you from the 
first. I shall always love you through all my weakness 
and all my wrong. 

She put her arm round his neck and kissed him. 


Twice during the night Ursula — away from her 
room to listen at the nursery door. crept back grate- 
fully amid the perfect silence. The slight irritation in 
her own throat was what people always feel, she told her- 
self, at the bare mention of diphtheria. Yet all next day 
she kept away from little Otto. 

She was sitting at the piano, when her husband came in 
to her with a white scare on his bronzed face. 

“The child is not well,” he said, hoarsely. 
sent for the doctor.” 

Ursula started up. ‘‘Oh, Otto,” she cried, ‘‘is it the 
throat?” Otto nodded. “Then I can go to him,” she 
said, *‘ now,” and ran from the room. 

The white spots were there; she saw them, despite the 
little creature's struggles, and her heart sank. But she 
also had a few white spots. There was so much fulse 
diphtheria. 

he doctor, however, looked grave, and muttered, “ An- 


re 


“T have 
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gina pellicularis.” He was angry with Ursula. ‘‘I shall 
a, Seek at ane the little bed. 

n followed an evening of u anxiety. The 
child grew rapidly worse, and the parents could do no- 
thing but watch its gaepings. Towards midnight the 
doctor performed the horrible, unavoidable operation 
which gave it a little more air. 

In the lull of suspense Ursula’s gaze fell upon Otto. 
**And you!” she said, suddenly—‘‘ you are ill! You too! 
Oued k back i i Ha: 

Otto san n responsive collapee. 

** It’s no use holding out any longer,” he 
tor, I’m afraid there's wrong with me too.” 

** Let me look at your throat,” said the doctor, harshly. 
‘*Here’s a pretty bit of business!” he added, turning to 
Ursula. 

Very shortly after there were two sick-rooms, opening 
out of each other, and the whole household trod softly 
under the near terror of Death. All through the silent 
morning Ursula passed from bed to bed, her own pain 
gone, feeling nothing but the dull agony of useless nurs- 
ing. Hephzibah bad quietly installed herself as assistant. 
The child's usual attendant was too full of personal alarm. 
Tante Louisa came to the door with persistent whisper. 
Miss Mopius left a bottle of fluid electricity and ten glob- 
ules of Sympathetico Lob. 

The doctor, who had been away for his rounds, came 
back in the afternoon and inserted a tube in the father’s 
throat also. Ursula did not dare to question his solemnly 
sullen face. 

One thought seemed chiefly to occupy Otto as he lay 
choking. He had written on a piece of paper—finding no 
rest till they gave it him—the following words: ‘I must 
die before the child. Tell the doctor to make him live so 
long. Or kill me. Never Gerard, Ursula. Never, never. 
You first. For another Helmont!” 

She had read the message in her deep distress, and 
understood it. Dutch law no longer admits entail. If 
Otto died childless, his mother and brother were his legal 
heirs. But Ursula would be heir to her fatherless son. 

She clasped her busband’s hand in response to the 
hunger of his eyes, and when the doctor came she put the 
question which was straining through them. 

** Doctor, he wants me to ask it. If—if this were to be 
—_ "—she went on bravely—‘‘ which do you think— 

rst?” 

‘*How do I know?” replied Dr. Lapperpap, roughly. 
“ Pray to God for both. Both of "Soe und Sour 
prayers.” 

Once again Otto signified his wish to write, in the short- 
lived winter day. 

‘Never Gerard,” he scrawled. “You will help. By 
every means. Only not Gerard. Promise.” 

She bowed her head, but he pressed his finger on the 
final word. In his <iying eyes there was a passion of 
eagerness she could not resist. Promise! promise! 

“T promise,” she said. And it grew slowly dark. 


ted. ‘‘Doc- 


Presently Ursula came through the intervening door 
into the nursery. Hephzibah looked up. 

“ Mevrouw,” she said, “‘ it’s no use sayin to deceive you. 
The baby is dying. It can’t last many minutes. It’s the 
Lord’s doing. Blessed be the terrible name of the Lord!” 

Ursula knelt down and calmly kissed the little congest- 
ed forehead. Whatdid the danger matter? Perhaps she 
was courting death. 

Then she went back to her husband, and gazed deeply 
upon his terrible struggle. She could do nothing to help 
him. But she felt that this agony also was approaching 


its end. 

Hephzibah knocked gently. ‘‘ Mevrouw,” 
pered—‘‘ Mevrouw, it is over. 
rest.” 

Some moments elapsed before Ursula appeared. Then 
her face stood out in the dusk hard and set. 

“Go down stairs,” she said. ‘‘Go away,and leave me 
alone with my dead.” She pushed forth the waiting- 
woman, and locked the nursery door behind her. For a 
moment she waited by the cot; then she returned to the 
inner room. It was now quite dark. A quick shuffling 
made itself heard in the page. Somebody tried the 
lock. Ursula took no notice. 

Half an hour later she opened the door and passed out 


she whis- 
The poor little thing is at 


into the hall. An oil-lamp was burning there. She 
shaded her eyes from its glare. 
On the staircase she met Aunt Louisa. ‘Come into 


the dining-room, aunt,” she said. 
must tell you.” She sank down on the nearest chair, 
the glitter of the untouched dinner table. ‘‘ Dearest Aunt 
Louisa,” she said, ‘‘ you musto’t mind too much. God 
_ taken Otto to Himself. And—and He has taken baby 
also.” 

Aunt Louisa 1 to cry. 

** Don’t cry,” said Ursula, almost impatiently. ‘‘ J don’t 


“There is me greens, | 
y 


“Otto and Baby!” sobbed the Freule. ‘Oh, Ursula, 
Otto and Baby!” 

“ Yes; doesn’t it seem strange?” said Ursula, staring in 
front of her. 

After a moment's pause she added: ‘‘ Aunt Louisa, 
somebody must go at once, 1 suppose, for the doctor, and 
also for the notary. Mustn’t they?” She went across 
and rang the bell. 

** Anton,” she said, ‘‘ two messengers must be sent off 
instantly—one to the doctor, one to the notary. No time 
must be lost. Anton, your master is d And the 
Jonker is dead also.” 

The man’s face Fe white, and his eyes overflowed. 
Ursula turned hastily away. 


The notary was the first toarrive. The widow received 
him alone. After the usual preliminaries of condolence 
he told her that Otto had left no will. 

“TI am sure of it,” said the notary, ‘‘ for he talked the 
matter over with me. Before the child’s birth he was 
anxious to disinherit the old Baroness, his mother. When 
I told him that this would be quite impossible, he said 
there was no use in his making a will.” 

“The Baroness has no c on the B rages now,” 
said Ursula. ‘‘ She is v nearly childish, as you are 
aware. The Baroness would mean‘ Gerard.’” 

“If Mynheer the Baron died after your little boy,” 
said the notary,as gently as he could, ‘‘ then his mother 

brother are his heirs. But, Mevrouw, if the Baron 


and 
died first, then your little boy inherited the property at 
822 
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that moment, and you, being a widow, are the only person 
entitled to any estate left by your child.” 

“My husband died first,” said Ursula. 

Notary Noks rose in his agitation. ‘‘Then, madam,” 
he said, “ you are the owner of the Manor-house. Hence- 
forth you are the Lady of Horswyk and the Horst.” 

Ursula looked into the lawyer’s fuce. ‘‘It is an inher- 
itance of debt,” she said. : 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
INTRIGUE. 


“‘UrsvuLA VAN Hetmonr is better,” announced Willie, 
aunt into his wife’s boudoir; *‘they say she will 
ive.” 

Helen ae up from her book, not without a slight 
shade of impatience. 

“Who told you?” she asked. “ Will you have some 
tea? It’s quite cold.” 

**Much obliged. Oh, everybody told me—they were 
talking it over at the club.” 

‘And supposing she had died,” continued Helen, care- 
lessly, ‘‘ of this diphtheria, or brain fever, or whatever she 
had, then I suppose Dominé Rovers would have reigned 
at the Horst?” 

“*T suppose so,” replied Willie, eating a great hunch of 
plum-cake; ‘‘ but you mustn’t ask me, because I don’t un- 
— However, it’s so idiotic that I dare say it’s 
aw.” 

Helen smiled. 

“Really, Willie,” she said, ‘‘ you are growing quite in- 
telligent.” 

**Oh, it’s not me,” confessed honest Willie. 
body was saying it.” 

‘ A tinge of disappointment stole over Helen's mobile 
ace. 

** And doesn’t it seem utterly ridiculous and unjust that, 
if Ursula Rovers marries again, all the Helmont property 
will go to that Smith or Jones, or whatever his name may 
be. It’s shamefully bard on Gerard.” 

“Of course Ursula will marry again,” said Helen. 
“People who have been married like that always do.” 

“* Like what?” 

“* Willie, you are insufferable. Surely ‘le secret d’en- 
nuyer, c'est de tout demander.’ Like that. Neither hap- 

ily nor unhappily. They have had a glimpse of possi- 
ilities. It is like gambling without a decisive turn of 
luck either way; one goes on. J should marry again.” 

“If I give youa ce,” grinned Willie, who under- 
stood that. 


‘Which you are not gallant enough todo. Unless you 
ae object, Willie, I should like to go on with my 
book.” 


** Every- 


He walked across and took it out of her hand. 

“‘ La Terre!” he said. ‘ Really, Nellie, your tastes are 
catholic!” 

“Have you read it?” she asked, with a faint blush. 

“Yes. Somebody told me it was Zola’s dirtiest, so 1 
looked at it once in a way.” 

** Ah! there, you see, lies the difference. You read it 
for the dirt. es, undeniably Zola is dirty, but he is not 
immoral. However,I think he is dull. He photographs 
caricatures, and that is initselfabsurd. One photographs 
realities; caricatures should be drawn. No, I am not 
speaking to you, Willie; I am ee | to somebody as 
an audience: one has to sometimes. I'll throw away this 
book if you like.” She looked up at her husband almost 
entreatingly. 

Willie hesitated, standing in the middle of the room. 
"he said. “ After all,it’s your business, not 


Helen returned to her volume, but not to her reading. 
Between her eyes and the printed page there settled, im- 
movable, a vision of a handsome, animated, angry face, 
and once more she saw a blue paper novel flying into a 
corner of the roor, 

“* No man that really loves a woman would like to think 
of her as reading such a book as that.” 

She turned away on her couch, and stared hard at the 
pink-embroidered rose-buds on the wall. 

““What! Crying?” exclaimed Willie, in great distress, 
coming round from the window. ‘‘ Why, Nellie, what's 
the matter? Is your toothache bad again?’ 

‘* Yes, very bad,” she sobbed, locating down. “Do go, 
Willie,” and send me Mademoiselle Papotier with the lit- 
Ue bottle of laudahum.” 

Mademoiselle Papotier had remained at the Van Tros- 
sart’s, but she frequently came to spend a few days with 
Helen. She now duly appeared, summoned by loud cries 
from her host. 

** Papotier,” said Helen, thoughtfully, ‘‘ if ever I have a 
daughter I shall not educate her as you educated me.” 

**That is a reproach, my dear,” replied the French gov- 
erness, serenely, knitting on steadily with mitiened hands. 

“No, it is a compliment. You developed the heart. 
You did right. But I should kill it.” 

“My child, I could not have killed your heart; it was 
too large.” The little old doll laid down her work to gaze 
affectionately at her former pupil. 

“Why has God sold us to men, that we must live with 
them?” cried Helen, ge “He should have given 
us to angels or to brutes. e could have been happy 
with either of those.” 

‘Fi donc, ma chérie!” said mademoiselle, ‘‘The good 
God knows His business better than you.” 

* Ah, my dear Papotier, you are an orthodox Christian. 
You enjoy all the consolations of religion and neglect all 
its duties. It isa very advantageous arrangement to be 
an orthodox Christian.” 

‘*Tt is,” replied the French woman, with a quick gleam 
of malice. - ‘‘ For we Christians, although we do wrong 
like other people, at least occasionally, have the grace to 
oe Ag She dropped her eyelids, and her needles 
clicked. 

“Yes, when you are tired of it,” retorted Helen, who per- 
fectly understood the allusion to her penchant for her cous- 
in. “ And then your priest gives you absolution. I would 
not buy off the flames of hell at the rate of a florin per 
fagot.” She paused, meditatively. ‘‘ And feel them burn- 
ing just the same,” she added. Then she laughed. ‘“ Pa- 

t,” she said,‘‘ you do not know that I have got a new 
admirer? No,I do not mean Willie, though he certainly 
is more considerate than he used to be. My admirer is old 
and fat and yellow, his name is Mopius, and he is uncle 
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to the Queen of the Horst. I met him there the Christmas 
before last. Him and his—charmin young wife.” 

“ Yes?” assented mademoiselle, rather listlessly. ‘‘ My 
dear, you have many admirers. Fortunately they are pla- 


tonic "—she sighed a little sigh—‘“‘ as were miné,” 
‘*This one is obstreperous,” persisted Helen, glancing 
at the clock. ‘‘ He presented me with a big bouquet last 


night at the Casino ball, making a fool of me before we 
body. And he asked permission to call -without his wife. 
Such things should be done without asking. 1am ex- 
pecting him even now.” 

** My dear, what will you do with him?” 

‘*I] don’t know. Be reveuged on him some time for 
last night’s Jocrissiade.” 

Mevrouw van Troyen shut down her teapot with a 
vigorous suap. 

* There he is,” she said, as the bell rang. 

** My dear, your tea is not drinkable.” 

“What does that matter? Is it not for an admirer?” 

ee ts Mopius entered, looking as smart as « blue- 
speckled yellow waistcoat could make him. His thin 
hair was observably neat; he bowed off the retreating 
Papotier with a grace which bespoke his familiarity with 
the saloons of the aristocracy. 

‘*T am come, Mevrouw,” he said to the mistress of the 
mansion, ‘‘to express my condolence. I assure you | felt 
for you last night.” 

Mess Ss ou surprise me,” said Helen, meaningly. 
‘Certainly I deserved your pity. And every one else’s. 
But these mixed entertainments are always a*bore.” 

“I was alluding,” replied Mynheer Mopius, solemnly, 
“to the tragic death of your cousin Otto.” 

*‘Oh, were you? But that’sseveral weeks ago. I don’t 
think I can claim much sympathy on account of the 
death of my cousins. Please don’t, Mynheer Mopius. 
Besides, he was your nephew—wasn’t he7—so you can 
coudole with yourself.” 

** He was,” said Mynheer Mopius, thoughtfully stroking 


his hat. ‘‘ We are a—a kind of connections, Mevrouw.” 
“Ursula and you? So I understood,” retorted Helen, 
hastily. ‘‘I hope Mevrouw Mopius is well? It was very 


kind of her to send me those flowers last night.” 

**How delicate! How high-bred!” reflected Mopius. 
“Oh, Mevrouw,” he stammered, ‘‘it was nothing. The 
merest trifle—” 

** But she must never do it, or anything like it, again.” 

Mynheer Mopius was doubly charmed. Whenever he 
made a fool of himself he was tempted thereto by the be- 
lief that ladies found him irresistible. Some few men de- 
velop that fancy. Surely, in Mynheer Mopius’s case, his 
first wife was more to blame than he himself. 

‘** The unfading roses are yours,” Le said, simpering and 
bowing. 

** Have another cup of tea,” interrupted Helen, sharply. 

The old Indian, as we know, was a great connoisseur; 
he had gulped dowr two bowls of hot water already, 
imagining that it would not be proper to refuse. He 
meekly accepted a third, but its tepid unsavoriness 
aroused his native assumption. 

‘If I may make so free,” he said, ‘‘I should like to ask 
where you get—akem!—this, Mevrouw ”"—he tapped his 
cup—*‘ and what you pay for it.” 

**Two and ninepence, I believe,” replied the lady, 
sweetly. ‘If you wish, I'll ring and ask the cook. I’m 
glad you like it. There’s plenty more.” 

** Only two and ninepence!” exclaimed Mopius, horror- 
stricken. ‘‘ That's the worst of it; you Europeans fancy 
you can get things without paying for them. I was in 
the East myself for twenty years; / know what good tea 
is; nobody better. I was famous for my tea at Batavia, 
Mevrouw, as Mevrouw Steelenaar told me. the Viceroy’s 
wife. ‘Mynheer Mopius,’ she said to me, * where do you 

et this delicious mixture? But I wouldn’t tell her. 

owever, I'll send yousome. ‘Pon my soul I shall. You 
shall know what tea is. I'll send you a pound to-morrow. 
I'll send you ten pounds.” 

Helen bent forward from her listless couch; a lily-of-the- 
valley dropped away among the laces of her gown, and 
Mynheer Mopius caught at it with eager fat fingers. 

** Mynheer, _ will send me nothing,” said Helen, 

ravely. ‘Did I not make my meaning plain enough 
Fast now?” Then, not wishing to go too far, ‘I cannot 
receive presents, thank you.” And unconsciously the 
twinkle in her angry eyes wandered away to a big por- 
trait of her florid Willie. 

** Ah!” said Mopius, and put the lily in his buttonhole. 
He did it fondly, lingeringly. He understood that young 
husbands are jealous, however unreasonably, of experi- 
enced, intelligent men of the world. His manner exas- 
perated her. “I am sorry,” he said, flicking the flower. 
**IT should have been only too glad, had there been any-, 
thing 1 could have done for Mevrouw van Troyen.” 

Mevrouw van Troyen burst out laughing. ‘‘ Really?” 
she cried; “even leaving me when I must go and dress 
for dinner? Mynheer van Trossart dines with us to-night; 
he is going to take me to the theatre.” She rose. 

Mopius rose also, but hung back. ‘‘ Ah, the Baron van 
Trossart!” he said. ‘‘ Just so! Iam very anxious to make 
his acquaintance. Some day, perhaps, I hope—” He hes- 
itated, looking wistfully at Helen. 

Suddenly his manner, his tone, his expression, explained 
the whole thing to her. It was not her young beauty that 
had attracted this poor creature. She remembered having 
heard some one speak of the town councillor’s ambition. 
There was a vacancy in Parliament. 

“You can stay and meet him now, if you like,” she 
said, ungraciously, but grasping at vengeance swift and 
sure. ‘‘Oh yes, he is well enough, thanks; only rather 
worried about this approaching election for Horswyk. 
They can’t find, I am told, a desirable candidate.” 

She paused by the door. One look at Mopius’s face 
was sufficient. ‘‘I don’t take much interest in politics,” 
she continued, ‘‘ but of course my godfather does. He 
has so much influence. And he tells me that at Horswyk 
they want a moderate man, one that would go down with 


mauy of the Clericals—a Conservative, infact. Such peo- ~ 


ple are so difficult to find nowadays. 
treme.” 

“ But—but—excuse me,” stammered Mopius. ‘‘ One 
moment, I beg. I had always understood that the Baron 
van Trossart was a Liberal—” 

*‘A Liberal? Ob dear no. He would be a Conserva- 
tive if there were any Conservatives left. As it is, he would 
never espouse the cause_of an extremist. He sympathizes 
with the Clericals in many things. now I must 
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salty go up chs, I will send my husband in to amuse 
ou t talk ‘politics to hi tyoheer Mopius, He 
ws no more about them than I.” 

Mynheer Mopius, left alone, wiped his blotchy, perspir- 
ing forehead. It was a master-stroke to have Ledcecoad 
himself thus into the graces of this great lady whom he 
had been lucky enough to meet at the Horst. He felt 
very friendly towards Ursula. 

“ Ah, Jacobus,” he said to himself, in the glass, ‘‘ you 
will be ‘high and mighty ’} yet.” And he smiled at the 
vanity of women. 

Willie came lounging in obediently and carried off the 
worshipful town councillor to the smoking-room. 

‘* A fine house, Mynheer van Troyen,” said the concili- 
atory Mopius, ‘‘ Exceedingly tasteful.” 

“*Oh, it’s well enough,” assented loose-tongued Willie. 
‘* But the money’s my wife's, you know. And, by Jove! 
don’t she keep it under lock and key!” 

Having reached the tether of his conversation, the young 
officer fell a-yawning, and soon suggested a little quiet 
ecarte. 

‘**There’s half an hour more, at least,” he said. 

Did Mynheer Mopius know the game? Yes, Mynheer 
Mopius had played it twenty years ago in India. Ah, in- 
deed: they play for high stakes there! Willie suggested 
fifty florins, He played better than Mynheer Mopius. 
Twenty years is a long time. When Baron van Trossart 
joined the two gentlemen, Mynheer Mopius had lost five 
hundred florins, but he found himself on quite familiar 
terms with Willie, and in the same room with Baron van 
Trossart. He bowed pompously, patronizing the man who 
had just plucked him. ‘‘ His wife would have accompa- 
nied him,” he said, ‘‘ but that interesting circumstances—” 
and he smiled knowingly to the great noble before him, 
on whose ns gd feutures the look of chronic morose- 
ness sat so well. 

A little preliminary awkwardness was deepened by his 
praising, all astray, the amiability of the Barou’s *‘ charm- 
ing daughter,” but presently the tide flowed swiftly into 
its preconcerted channel, Helen herself having entered, 
resplendent with a couple of diamond stars, to direct its 
course, 

**No, Mynheer van Trossart,” said Mopius, nervously 
hurried, ‘‘1 should never feel in sympathy with extrem- 
ists. What we need nowadays, as | take it, is moderation, 
pacification, the old Conservative spirit, in fact.” 

**Ah, yes, ah!” said the Baron. He was rather inter- 
ested in Mopius, having heard of him as one of those men 
who are willing and able to spend money in a good cause, 
if thereby they can further their own. ‘‘ Just the person, 
perhaps, for a candidate,” he said to himself. 

*‘Only,” continued Mopius, ingenuously, ‘‘ such people 
are so difficult to find. Everybody is extreme, and that 
frightens off the undecided voters. Now I cannot help 
sympathizing with the Clericals in many points. We have 
wronged them. Undoubtedly we have wronged them. 
Each man, Mynheer van Trossart, ought to be permitted 
to serve God in his own wa 

**Ob, undoubtedly,” oad 
nevertheless. 

‘* Personally, for instance, I take a great interest in the 
movement on behalf of confessional schools. I am speak- 
ing, of course, of private initiative.” He hesitated. Hel- 
en nodded encouragement across the Baron’s meditative 
study of his cigar. ‘‘I would go even a little farther. I 
consider that some well-proportioned concessions— The 
development of atheism, Mynheer van Trossart, is not 
one that I contemplate with satisfaction.” 

The government functionary turned indismay. “Why, 
Mynheer,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I had been quite given to un- 
derstand you were a Liberal?” 

Helen’s voice broke the ensuing silence. ‘‘ We really 
must go in todinner, papa. We shall be late for the thea- 
tre. Good-by, Mr. Mopius; my compliments to Me- 
vrouw!” She took the Sevens arm and drew him away. 
‘*I like a fat fool,” she said on the stairs; ‘‘ your lean fool 
is only half a fool. He can’t look the part.” 

(ro BE ConTINUED.) 

* There are three political parties in the Dutch Parliament—the Ro- 

man Catholics, the permanent Liberal majority (who are aggressively 


anti-religious), and a small, much-persecuted Protestant remnant. All 
issues ot any interest are religious. There is no longer a Conserva- 


tive y. 
t Tite of Dutch bers of Parli t 


‘the Baron, a little uneasily, 
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CORRESPONDENTS 


Txuts.—Unless R. 8. V. P. is engraved on the invitations it is not 
necessary to send an acceptance or regret for an invitation toa church 
wedding and reception. If an answer is requested, the form of the 
acceptance or regret should be as nearly as possible in the same word- 
ing as the invitation. In the case where simply “ At home” is on the 
cards, write “‘ Mr. and Mrs. —— accept with pleasure Mr. and Mrs, —— 
kind invitation for —— evening, April —, at — o'clock,” or, “ regret 
that they are unable to accept,” etc. 

D. G.—For the hall you describe a pp = r would be best; if the 

figured, paint the wood-work a er shade of the und- 
work, or, if plain, a darker shade of the color of the pepe. Plain car- 
tridge or pu p,paper is good for halls; the color should harmonize with 
the t. For the outside painting of the honse, a Colonial yellow 
with white trimmings could esed, or white with yellow trimmings 
and blinds. It is proper, in calling, for a lady to rise when the other 
guests leave, if she is the only one that remains with the hostess; 
when several other callers remain it is not necessary for her to do so, 
unless talking with the hostess or the ladies who leave. 

A Sunsortser.—For the windows in the parlor of the city house use 
two sets of curtains; nearest the windows should be of muslin or 
lace falling straight to the ground and meeting down the front; those 
towards the room can made of some silk and wool material of a 
plain color that harmonizes with the of the room; finish with 
small ball fringe down the length, and let them hang straight to the 
floor, but drawn quite far to the sides. Youcan use a valance for these, 
hung from the same rod and falling about two feet from the top, edg- 
ing the width of the valance with the ball fringe. Both sets of curtains 
should be hung from brass rods, one inside and one outside of the 
window-frame, See skirt diagrams given in the last two or three 
pattern-sheets, * 

Many.—On an “at home” day for a season the best way to serve 





ps 

with boiling water, a teapot or tea-ball, sugar, cream, thin sliced 5 
small tea-cakes and salted almonds or candies, and a small caddy with 
that are necessary for an “at 


a ee py serve forks with piieneete pene spoons are only 
a jesserts. 


—— a 4 inner for soups Yr. ~~ 

Oarr.—At an tea given in two connecting pariors, 
and the friend should reseive in one 

room and the in the other. Some mem- 


bers of the families or intimate friends at the tea and 
chocolate tables, not the ladies As you intend to 
have two refreshment have each one decorated with a 

color—for instance, on the ble have the flowers, the tea cloth, the 


the ot 
cream, cake, and candies. Bouillon and café fra or ices, can also be 


served if you wish, It is ectly 1p to invite gentlemen to an 
afternoon tea; the invit should a card engraved with the 
name of the the date and hour in one corner and the address 


in the other; the card of the friend for whom the tea is given should be 
enclosed, or her name can be engraved on the same card with that of 
the hostese. 

A Svnsoutser.—A plain gold oval ring with the initials of the bride 
@hd groom and the date of the ma engraved inside is the proper 
wedding-rit All the linen and arti in a bride's tronseeau should 
be marked with the initials of her maiden name. ‘The size of pillows 
depends somewhat on the beds for which they are intended; the usual 
~- for long pillows is 80 by 21 inches; for squarer pillows, 30 by 25 

uches. 

Reaper. —For a very quiet church wedding, where only the families 
and intimate friends are invited, the bride should write the invitations 
herself in the form of a personal note, and send them about ten one 
before the wedding-day. It is bride 
and groom to receive congratula 
ceremony. 

Suusoniser since 85.—At a home wedding it is not necessary to 
have a maid of honor or best man, although the latter is conven a. 
as he attends to various details forthe groom. In care he is dispe! 
with, the — should carry the ring and hand it to the minister bim- 
self, Children are always a may feature at a home wenemaes Say 
walk into the room before the bridal party carrying bouquets or baskets 
of flowers. _ The minister should enter first and stand at one end of the 
rvom facing the guests, The bride can enter with a near male relative 
or with the groom, ‘The couple to be married should stand with their 
back to the room, facing the minister, during the ceremony, afterward 
turning to receive congratulations, At a noon wedding the groom 
should wear light trousers, black frock-coat, white silk neck-tie, and 
nee pores with heavy stitching. 

G. G.—Word the invitations for the reception as follows: “ Mr. and 
Mrs. —— request the honor of your company at the wedding reception 
of their daughter [firet name) and Mr. —— (full name), on the twentieth 
anniversary of their own wedding, Friday, May the third, from — to — 
o'clock.” If they are in this form they can be enclosed in the enve- 
lopes with the invitations to the church ceremony. If the wedding 
breakfast is to be small, personal notes of invitation should be written 
to the guests, or if large, the invitations can be worded in the same 
form as the reception invitations, with necessary alterations. Cer- 
tainly, wear your wedding drese at the reception. groom and best 
man should enter the church after the minister and wait at the altar 
for the bride. As there are no usbers or bridemaids, the maid of honor 
should walk up the aisle alone first, then the bride on her father’s or 
nearest male relative's arm, the groom meets her at the altar and takes 
her from her father to the minister. 

A. B.—To remove the spots from your brass tea-kettle use oxalic 
acid, and then rub vigorously with Putz Pomade until the necessary 
polish is obtained. It is perfectly proper to leave a card anywhere in 
making a call, although in a small town where constant informal visits 
are exchan tween neight it is not y to leave a card at 
every call, For the evening card party have the supper as follows: 
Creamed oysters, chicken croquettes with chicken or lobster salad, and 
sandwiches or long thin battered rolls, ices and fancy cakes, black 
coffee, and candies, also lemonade or some punch. 

E. 8.—An amusing entertainment for such an occasion as you de- 
scribe is a Spider Party. Begin the preparations some time before 
the guests arrive, as the arrangements uire a good deal of work 
and that most of the house be given up to them. tas many balls of 
different colored twine of the same length os the number of guests ex- 
pected. n to anwind one ball, starting somewhere in the lower 
part of the house, twist the twine around the banisters,in and out of 
rooms, around chairs and tables, up and down stairs, and at the end 
fasten a small prize. Take another ball and do the same thing, only in 
different places, but you can mix the twines up, being careful not to 
tangle them, and trying to make each one itate the same 
of trouble to wind again. When all the balis have been unwound, 
fasten on the end of each string (not the end with the prize, of course), 
a small piece of teboard with the name of the guest who is in- 
tended to wind it Written in paint the color of the twine, and tie with 
a small bow the same color to decorate it. Have three large prizes; 
one for the who winds _ the twine first, another for the person 
making the neatest-looking ball, and another, a booby pace, for the 
person who takes the longest time to wind the ball. This game will 
make a merry evening. As you wish the invitations to be written on 
celluloid, use gold paint and a very fine camel's-bair brush, aud make a 
smal) spider web in one corner of them. 

C. 8. B. P.—After meeting a lady a gentleman should certainly wait 
for her to invite him to make his first call. He should never make the 
request himself. It is also improper for him in any way to acknow- 
ledge the acquaintance in meeting her a second time, either by bowing, 
lift +A his hat, etc., until she bas first recognized him. 

L. L. L.—At a ten-o'clock a.m. church wedding where the bride is 
in deep mourning she should wear a simple gray or white dress with 
a hat or bonnet. If she prefers white, a short silk crépe dress plainly 
made with a white bonnet to match would be appropriate. The 
gas should wear black frock-coat, black vest, and gray trousers, 

hen a wedding takes place very soon after the death of a near rela- 
tive, it is proper to send only announcement cards immediately after 
the wedding. The bride can send her “ at home” cards later. These 
should have a black border. 

Mus. L, W.—A Lenten luncheon is au ordinary luncheon with a sug- 
gestion of the penitential season in the coloring of the table decora- 
tions and in some of the dishes served. The flowers, frosting on the 
cakes, candies, and all color on the table should be purple and white; 
several fish courses are included in the menu, otherwise the lun- 
cheon is served in the ordinary way. For the alcove of your parior 
have the window-seats all around. They should be made of wood to 
match the other wood-work in the room, and about a foot and a half 
high and a foot and a half broad, with a three-inch-deep cushion on 
to} The cushion should be separate, stuffed with hair, and covered 
with some durable material to match the furniture. Have pleuty of 
down cushions on the seat, and it will make a cozy, comfortable corner. 

A. B, C,—It is perfectly correct for a lady to ask a gentieman to call 
on her if he has been properly introduced by a mutual friend. It is 
her place to make the request, For an invitation to a bride's “at 
home” days, or any other social function, if unable to attend, it is 
proper to send cards to reach the hostess on the day of the entertain- 
ment. If the bride has several days, send them on the first one. 

Mas. Anustaone.—Although the legal form for a widow to use in her 
signature is her own first name, as, for instance, ‘Sarah T. Jones,” it is 
more fashionable at present for her to keep ber late husband’s name or 
initials on her visiting-cards, as “ Mra. Edward A. Jones.” An after- 
call shohid always be made for an invitation to a luncheon, whether 
the person invited is able to attend or not. The form for an acceptance 
or t to a luncheon should be as nearly as ble in the same 
wording as the invitation, and should be sent to the hostess as soon as 

ble after the invitation is received, For an invitation to a wed- 
ing with the bride’s “ at home ” card enclosed, it is proper for a person 
living at a distance and unable to attend either function to send cards 
on the day of the wedding to the father and mother of the bride, ard 
on the day of the “ at home” to the bride only. When announcement 
and the bride’s “ at home ” cards were sent, it is necessary to send only 
cards for the “at home.” A visiting-card is the only form of ackuow- 
ledgment required for these invitat 

A Farrurct Reaper —It is nct customary for a bride to be married 
in her travelling dress at an evening church wedding. If the ceremony 
is very quiet, and only a few friends and relatives are present, she can 
do so, but such a wedding usually takes place in the ——. A maid 
of honor can always accompany a bride, however quiet the wedding 
may be. She should be simply dressed, and wear a hat also, if the 

le is in travelling costume. When a bride wears a white dress, 
without a veil or hat, her hair should be simply and becomingly ar- 
ranged ; flowers are little worn in the hair at present. An ornament, 
or small coronet of age or of plain gold, is fashionable. The fin 
of the glove which is to be worn on the wedding-ring finger should 
ripped down the inside seam, which will not w when the glove is 
on the hand, After the bride has handed ber maid of honor her 


finger, she can easily herself slip the fi off without removing 
the glove, and put if on again after ane * on. A bride's gloves 
are of Suéde, of a color her dress; the en 








to match 


su 
and the pember of 


ing to the amount the host to guests 

invited, For an ordivary supper at a wedding it is proper to have 

the following menu: ew chicken croq' 
chicken salad, es, lemonade, 


coffee, cand and wedding-cake in emall white boxes tied withiribboa 
an a cds es tig helene 
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YOUNG LADY'S HAT 


bbe hat illustrated is a modified sailor of black straw 
with a rolled brim It is trimmed with rosettes of 


white sitk crépe connected by 


a band across the front 
of hyacinths is fastened at one side; neat 
brim is caught up with a crépe rosette, and 
of violets is placed underneath 


vhere a cluster 
the back the 


is little bunch 


GOWN WITH RIBBON WAIST TRIMMING. 
S. ustration on page 325. 

J ie model is of beige-colored wool, made with a plain 
skirt stitched at the edge, and a round waist which 


ind fronts arranged in two festooned 
pleats across the bust 


has a smooth back 
und with a stitched box-pleat down 
drooping at the belt Wide violet satin rib 
bon is used for a soft collar and belt, each finished with 
t full-looped bow; long-looped bows of the ribbon are 
placed on the shoulders 


the middle 





rrom 3 To 5 YEARS OLD 
For pattern and description see No. LV. on pattern-shect Suppl 


Reerer FoR GIRI 





Surr ror Boy ruom 6 To 8 YEARS OLD 
For pattern and description see No. XIL on pattern-sheet Sapp! 


HARPER’S BAZAR 








Youne Lapy’s Ourrye or TRAVELLING CostumME 
Por pattern and description see No. L. ow pattern-sheet Supplement 





Youne Lapy’s Spring Jacket. 
For pattcrn and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Hat ror Grru From 4 To 6 Years oLp. 
For pattern and description see No. XIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


SILK BODICE WITH BATISTE 
See illustration on page 325, 
te model is suitable either as a separate silk waist or 
as the bodice of a whole gown. The back is ar 
ranged in a double box-pleat, as shown in the small back 
view given of it. The front is pleated in toward the waist, 
and opens with curved revers that expand into a sailor 
collar on the back. In the open front is a white batiste 
vest, with cross-tucks and narrow yellow lace insertions. 
The turned-over collar is of the tucked batiste and lace, a 
lace-edged jabot extends down the front to the waist, and 
there is an inserted cuff to match in the slashed sleeve 


VEST. 


HOW TO GROW THIN. 


} by is all very well to laugh at the absurdity of sighing 
over growing old, but there are very few women who 
are sufficiently philosophical not to be a little chagrined at 
the advance of years showing itself plainly in face or fig- 
ure. There would seem to be two distinct types of Ameri- 





REEFER For Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD 
For pattern and description see No. IIL. on pattern-sheet Supp! 





Frock ror Girt From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Suppl, 
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the figure, will give perfectly free play to the 
ribs and lungs. There is a new method of In 
cing corsets which has made a most surprising 
difference in the diameter of the hips of stout 
women. One woman has lost nine inches around 
her hips and stomach within six months, and 
she attributes it entirely to her corsets having 
been what she terms *‘ scientifically laced.” As 
her health has been remarkably good, and she 
has used no medicine, no banting, and no mas- 
sage, it would seem as if there was something 
in the theory. 

Two strings are necessary for this new species 
of lacing. The upper one’is tied in the middle 
eyelet, and is left with one end quite loose, 
while the other is laced over and over in the 
same manner as men lace their shoes. At the 
top of the corset the two strings are tied togeth- 
er. Starting from the same eyelet-hole, and go- 
ing to the bottom of the corset with the second 
string, the same process is repeated. In this 
way it is possible to Jace the lower part without 
touching the upper, and without producing that 
ghastly sawed-in-two feeling which is so apt to 
follow any attempt at tightening the corset with 
the old lacing. Corsets so laced must be put 
on very loose, and tightened as the day goes on 





Fig. 1.—Sitx Bopice wrra Batiste Vest. Fig. 2.—Perroratep Croru Carr Fig. 3.—Back or Strix Bopice, 


[See Fig. 3.] For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement Fig. 


can women—those who grow stout as 
they grow older, and those who grow 
thin. It is all very well to say that the 
face looks better when it is plump than 
when it is thin, but every pound of ad- 
ditional avoirdupois certainly adds to 
na woman's age in appearance at least, 
while the woman who does not grow 
stout rarely changes much in appear- 
ance from thirty-five to fifty. There 
are mapy physical reasons which in 
duce added flesh, and we are told that 
the figure settles as one grows older: 
but it is this very settling that all wo- 
men are anxious to avoid, and there is 
really no necessity for it whatever. 

Steady banting always has the de- 
sired result in so far as the reducing 
of flesh is concerned, but there are oth- 
er results far from satisfactory which 
are apt to accompany it, and very often 
ill health and irritable nerves are the 
outcome of trying to grow thin. The 
avoiding of starchy food is a simple 
matter, and by not eating potatoes and 
bread very often an astonishing differ 
ence in weight is soon perceived. Cer 
tain salts, which, however, should nev 
er be taken except under the orders of 
one’s physician, will sometimes start a 
disposition to lose flesh, which, if fol 
lowed with giving up potatoes and 
bread, will work marvellous results 

Indolence, one of the greatest factors 
in increasing weight, lies within the 
power of every woman to correct It 
is so much the fashion now to take ex 
ercise that there is no excuse for being 
lazy. Itis impossible for some women 
to walk a great deal, but a certain 
amount of regular exercise will benefit 
even the most delicate. Sitting invari 
ably produces fat, and fat just where 
one does not want it—about the stom 
ach and hips. When one begins to lose 
flesh—and this can be ascertained by 
being weighed every week —a little 
massage will be found a great help 
The masseuse, if she understand her 
business, will soon be able to tell where 
the superfluous flesh is, and will direct 
her energies to the particular place or 
places. Of course massage is an ex 
pensive luxury, but it is not a thing 
that needs to be continued, and a few 
hours will often work a wondrous 
change. For instance, one hour three 
times a week for. a fortnight has been 
known to reduce the size of the waist 
half an inch. Standing erect with the 
hands pressed well down on the hips, 
and then, with the hands still kept on 
the hips, bending the body forward, 
back ward, and sideways several times, 
twice a day, will also work off accu- 
mulated fat about the hips and stom- 
ach. But this exercise must be con- 
scientiously persevered in. 

Careful lacing will do much to re- 
duce flesh. The muscles of the abdo- 
men as women grow older relax, and 
require to be kept in place without un 
due pressure on any vital part. This 
can best be attained by a carefully 
made corset, which, while holding up 
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Fig. 1.—Gown with PLEATED Sxrrt AND JETTED WalIst Fig. 2.—Gown with Rrsson-TRrwMED WaIstT. 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
1 need for over fifty years by millions of 






has beer 
mothers fi ir children while teething, with perfect 
snecess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allnye 
all pain, wind colic, and he best remedy for ES Gy iY “AN I~ AN is 1. i 1.” VA 
diarrhea, old by droggiets in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{Ade.)} 

A POU ND OF FACTS 
# worth oceans of the .. Mi ve infants ere = 
cessfully raised on t Bo or UL. igie on umd Ce 
densed Milk than fox Infant 
Heatth is a valuable — ! _= ly 
address to N. Y. ¢ Co, N. Y 4 





ADV ERTISEMEN'IsS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


=> On this Continent, have received 


a 7 HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


nie Industrial and Food 
} EXPOSITIONS 


Vin Europe and America, 


! we like the » Dutch Process, n o Atke- 
tise on, er Gane Dy | 


W Fit 








VY AAA AVA AVA AVA Z= 


«preparations 
Their delicious BEAK? PAST G Cocoa beolutely 
pure and solu le, a esa than one cent a cup. 


SOLD SY GROCERS ~ EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER 6 00. DORCHESTER, MASS. _ 


2 
Sample Box— DR. WHITEHALL’S 


ME-GRIM- INE 


; (ME-GRIM—A Half Headache.) 
the only pleasant, prompt. perf: 
relief a a permanent cure for al! 


orms 
HEADACHE and 
Send address on 











AAA AAA AAA AAA 
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ce no more than 





The Dr. Whiteball Meg. C0,, 


SOUTH BEND, IND 














IT STOPS THE PAIN 


When all other plasters fail. Cu- 
ticura Anti-Pain Plaster is the 
first and only instantaneous pain- 
killing, strengthening plaster. 


| tA Sf hy ENTS | 
the WYGRIA * CORSET. 





fe 
WANTED: 


WESTERN OORSET oOe Pet. ‘ta os 
s an vd - we yess of all kinds 
HOPPING fixew Yor bys indy of 
experience, good taste, &c., ay. oy A rge. Cire ae 
refe ferences. MISS A. BOND, 68 Lexi ngtor 1 AY ome Be * 
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ne. © H. & M.’’ ® 
Bias Velveteen Skirt Bindings’ 


Why, I thought this was a first-class 
house |” 


Samples and Booklet on ** How to Bind the Dress 
Skirt,”’ for 2¢. Stamp. Address 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York. 
LLL TTS A A 
**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


Beeman’s— THE ORIGINAL 
<< Pepsin Gum 
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the Corset that get errata 


No, 108 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Pepsin Snewing Gum. 
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preven lor de- 
seriptive circular. ATOR, La me 
& CO., 128 White Street, pow York 
manufacturers of Douches,8prays and Bathing App’ 


785 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYEW, ATER’ 











PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don't lose sight 
of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice 
FRACRANT 
which imparts whiteness to them, without the least in- 


jury to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its 
use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is 
completely remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, because it 
lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 
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SUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


: In Chronic Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys—Its Disintegrating ; 
‘ or Solvent Power in Urinary Calculi. 
















‘ Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, Professor of Pathology and Practical Medicine in ; 
7 Sor gossl haan | BUFFALO 


the Medical Department of the U LITHIA of New York: 
isense of the ic, BUFFALO Cocussmg 5S Seay | in 


« LITHIA Wi TER oo 
P) ——~ benefit,’ 


5 Dr. W. H. Drummond, Professor Medical Jurisprudence, Bishop's Univer- % 
‘ sily, Montreai, Canada. 

“In several cases of Urinary Caleuli—Vesical irritation, ete., recently under my 2 
care I have with w . 


K administered one particular instance when the % 
a Tine ay was sulfering most acute pain and distress, with forked - yy stream, andall % 
he pons mptoms of & large calculus, emtire relief was experienced im eight days; the 2 
rated ms of stone passing away without any Se In thisclass 2 
certainly bas a re effect im 2 
break: up timto debris the various 2 

“ © t seems to me that a freer use of this marvelous water would obviate 
K many @ case of Lithotomy and Lithotrity’’ . 


; This Water ts for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles ’ 
. $5. address. 


00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any 
Ggutags Gains oe quneate Green Same BOGb to Gatebee tat. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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OF Bibmicane 
Dress Shield 


in the treatment of . 
Chronic subjects, Sith "se G 

































Suffering Women 


YOUR HEALTH AND STRENGTH 


MAY BE RESTORED BY 
THE 


~ 


v 


y= 


pplied home treatment, without medicine or 
vitality by polarizing the body and 
the air through the pores of the skin, 


This simple and easily apph 
electricity, augments the suppl 7 of 
causing it to absorb oxygen fr 
thus supplementing the work of the lungs to an almost unlimited degree. 


Gratifying results have been attained in 
cases pronounced “ incurable,’’ 








Shall we mail you, free, 

a booklet of theory and 

results, with price, of 
this new system? 


Skillful Physicians Pailed 


Mrs. SALLIE F. CHAPIN, President of the Woman's 
Christian Tem — Union of South Carolina, 
ton, 5. C., writes: I have friends who, after suffering for 
years, and whom és most skillful ph: 
——. A failed i relieve, have 


or ner 


—_—— 


ians, North and 
m cured 





ELECTROLIBRATION CO. 
1122 BROADWAY -- NEW YORE 
346 FULTON STREET - BROOKLYN 


sonally know, and who have been benefited, I feel 
duty I owe suffering humanity to say, tay the Mlcstrepeios 

















‘The Perfection = « 
- = of Olive Oil. 
1g awards at the COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


‘For Pu a, Sweetness, and Fine, Olive Flavor.’ 


**For Excellence of the Product e 


and Size of Manufacture.” 


Rae’ 5 Lucca Oi 


d the fi 





GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


Leghorn, Italy. Established 1836. 


awarded at the Paris 


OUTINE 


HYGIENIC, ADNERENT & INVISIELE. 
TOILET POWDER — CHEZ. FAW, inventor 








"WEL 


9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY 
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BEST&CO So lovely 


in its lightness 
and dainty ele- 
gance—the Van- 
tine scarf —the 
ladies’ ideal 
Spring and 
Summer wrap. 


You desire to be Stylish 
We will tell you How— 


Interline the Puffed Sleeves 
and Skirts of your Spring 
and Summer Costumes with 








4 quali 
Ss e~FoibreE Giimois ade «ya 
for so and a quarter square, of the 
wits ; finest Japanese silk, it weighs 
aera etd result will be a less than half an ounce. In 15 
a school, outing oF trav realization of your desire. exquisite colorings: 
eling costume. . 
sana Puffed Sleeves and Skirts Fos pik, peliorope, mate 
man]. TR will not lose their shape if lined a 2 
Over 700 illustrations with Fibre Chamois— unaf- You can wash it, too, and it is 
ot the best things for children, which will be fected by dampness— endorsed till the b tiful V ti rf. 
sent upon receipt of 4 cents for postage. by all leading modistes. Stl e beautiiu antine sca 
60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. By mail, postage prepaid, for $1.9; ao ast 
To be found at the Lining Counter issue of" aie a Menthiy AS I ag Va ine 
of all leading Dry Goods Stores. & Co., 877-879 Broadway, New York. 














| : POINTS ABOUT THE Summer Blankets. 
| Fauipoise Waist. Traveling Rugs. 











' Stylish and Comfortable! 9 rare combination We have just opened our full line 
, di a panes fro Semaveno! making ie — ee | of Fine California Summer Blank- 
We wish to send every reader of Tum Bazar our | : SEN Ne . _ Seen ee ee te atere | ets, which we shall place on sale, 
new Summer nay soy of Suits and Wraps, and samples . es » ' 'ygienic meee Support f | at the following prices ber air: 
of the materials from which make t rments. Ss (6 St : 
We make every —— to r Gus tants that | a : 3 = = ae Ti by Physicians and Calisthenic | eats yer at = 75, 
perfection of fit and finish which is not to be found in | each | an 5 each 
ready-made goods. We pay all express charges. ; a ie oe speessed by its constantly increas- | s 1 ze for 3-4 Beds, at $3. 75, 
tally Se or Samar wea fom a *e,, aioe —— ‘a ij , SOLD EVERYWHERE BY LEADING MER- $4.75, $5.75, and $6.75 each. 
loth, Cr rilliantine, and Silk Skirts from §7 << J Es > | 
ners Sali weneshing satrly new, pi a cooler than = 4 BE . Rs -T, “e wil be cathanged ouay retunded Size for Double Beds, at $4. 75, 
k, in utiful patterns, from 


It 
ap j — in perfect order, $6.00, $7.25, and $8.50 each. 
mmc, Conn, Cer, wat Tien Gate tum hs weit | , # . Size for extra large Beds 











Percale and Lawn Shirt Waists in neat designs, cts. to $1.50. ; =3 i , 
Silk Waists, stylish and dressy, in on eee Prt} a) —- = er cut i Material, Description. $5.50, $7. 00, $8.50, and $10.00 
Dock Suits in o large variety of styles and materials, from 5 . a — - each. 
up. Dressy Capes from §4 up. Stylish Jackets from §5 up. - ir te ————, -_ zh iS White “Whole Hack. |.. -. These quotations show an aver- 
Write to-day for our new Catalogue. It gives illus- im H _Nee Twill. Single Without Bones. **"* d ti f 25< fr l 
trations, descriptions, and prices of all the latest in Suits, . ii a High White 22 | Whole Back. | : age reduction 0 % om last 
Wraps, Waists, etc. We will mail it to you, together aT = Twill Yoke. Boned Front. | 2 year’s prices. 
with a 48-inch tape measure, new measurement diagram, ‘con —____ _} Lined) 


and more than FIFTY SASPLES of the materials | 


ie White i | . ° 
from which we make the garments to select from, on re- ‘an¥ a eck. Sa Tei J , Laced = Traveling Rugs 
ceipt of four cents postage You may select any style, 9 | 8q Drab Twill, J aS 
ier fc : 




















we will make it to o: rf you from any of our ma- . J B . |Past Biack, 4 
terials. Among our samples are the newest materials for | ‘ + # - Extra | White Ventilated. | Boned Front |" 2. a Direct from the maker, an exten- 
Tailor-made and Outing Suits and Wraps; also samples | wR - © 603XLN Fine White Twill. [- "1 8 sive assortment, in the newest 
for Duck Suits, Silk Waists, Shirt Waists, Teviot Suits, | : . —_ 615 |) Neck |y Sil q ; 
Brilliantine Suits, etc. We also sell cloth by the yard | Fonges OS. ——_—_—_|—— sa00. A 33 > = ln ae $5. 00, 
for Tailor-made Suits at from go cents to $5 per yar | . White Twill, Lined. Wigs & Back. > an ° 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., J ——— 

152 and 154 West 23d Street, __NEW gw YORK. GEORGE FROST COMPANY, 


Give Waist measure Over Dress, length Unper Arm, and ( ) 


il 551 Tremont St., Boston. ther ps rt ey See Se Peden C) James McCreery & Co., 
ec/O uals 


00 EIA 
Broadway and 11th S8t., 



















Now Ready for May. 
The Best Journal for Ladies and Families. A HANDSOME FIGURE 
The Latest and Best Fashions; Profusely Tlustrated. The beginning of a New The Effect of Wearing 


and Original Serial Story, entitled: 
“A DIFFICULT POSITION,” W B Corsets 





, The Youn Ladies’ Journal nor, 
Constab le Ks Go " . 





RICH LACES. 


Point, Duchesse, and Applique Trim- | 
ming Laces. Duchesse, Applique, Re- 
naissance, and Russian 


LACE COLLARS. 


Novelties in Made-up Laces, Em- 





Besides numerous complete Stories, New Music, etc., etc 


gee ae . DEE 
The Most Complete Magazine for Ladies Published. 


Price, 30 cents a copy ; $4.00 a year, including the extra Christmas 
Number All Newsdealers and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK, 


broidered Yokes. Fine line of Embroid- SS sa US Denne Steam, ene Case Hast of ReqnSeny. 
ered Chambray Robes, much below Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 
, 


arte Se | wear tne 267 YPSILANTI us 


Proadovay Ad 19th st. THE 
Tart GLOVE-FITTING UNDERWEAR 











NEW YORK CITY. 





The only sanitary underwear. 
Endorsed by physicians 
throughout the country. This 
is a good time to become ac- 
quainted with the merits of 
Ypsilanti—for 1895 you will 





find 
, | PRICES DOWN. Nv 
Send for Catalogue and our new 
COR SET book entitled “Modern Under eee VING PICTURES WEAR THEM 
Qutrivals All Others in Perfection of Fit wear, and How to Wear It.” oe FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 





They are free. “eg 


B ¢ Yen Prize Ss 
HAY & TODD MFC.CO. eissel’s fi on “i: Needle 


a YPSILANTI, MICH. Established A.D. 1730. Will not bend, break or cut the 


thread and are the best. If once tried no other make 
will be tolerated. To convince, samples free. Send 






for dainty 























“‘ “The durability of these fabrics is so well known as to call for no further remarks."’ comp sopar pemnan, e,or s¢.for a full paper of ino 
Pride THE SPRING ASSORTMENT OF you. Exira samples rane, for this, as 

PRiInpSTLEY’s BLACK DRESS GOODS wr crecae BORMAN, SCHUTTE @ 00. oe 

f neludes Ladin con can va wae I several dollars week intro- 

“he fnes Wee. “West CREPONS, CRAPE CLOTHS, EUDORAS, CREPON EPPECTS, GRENADINES, CRAVENETTES. | | ocint these needles to mnilies, _ Write for particulars. 

} as soft as silk. Also, a large line of Swivel Effects and plain weaves. Be sure that the name “ Priestley” is on the selvedge! WriteforCat. of STONEWARE LINED REFRIGERATORS. 
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nIOH MAW HIM- 


TOWN WITH A 


THREE 
i you happen to bev a 


me at home 
keep off the rain, 


to leave 


Hiaheon to join the 
Peee Réjane the other 
e Frenel 


know when to 


and #0 


and 


echolar, 


laugh 


now ? 
My hushand does not like 
onspicuous 


WHAT IT 


Billy 


Vanny 


Manusonirr I 
DEAREST ; 


Twat 


* Yes, 


BORN TOO LATE 
I really 
wide world 


truly do 
that 


born 


at all 


t whole 


< in life, because beneath the 


each splendid thing has been 


what ie there left for me to try 


ten Hamlet, and he's made it 


Robertson have done the come- 


worth while, and in that line there’s no- 


{t to please 


In poetry, old Homer 

That when 
all heart: 

, Horace, Tent 


and John Milton had a etart 
I «it me down to write deprives me of 
And Vi 

Pope 
Have simply le me 
of hope 


son, and Browning and A 


stranded and completely void 


l, and I wrote it with much 
vim, 
when 
all to him 
i,” anid he, ‘ 


twas done I called on Smith and read it 


bat it will surely tamble 


you know it—Mister Thackeray 


t so, and when I cast about for other 


ered there was nothing in the world, not even 


had not treated ere I came unto this 


is I ask you what is life in this world 


GérOme and Rubens, Melssonier, Van Dyck, and all 
that crew, 

Have finished up the painting that a fellow'd like 
to do, 

Until there's only one thing for a man of any pride 

To do—and that's been done before—id est, to sui- 
cule 

a 


“Doctor,” eald the anxious woman, “‘ien't there a 
somnambualiem germ? 1 want one for my husband if 
there ia. He's so boey at his desk all day that he is 
being rained for the lack of exercise. I —— if we 
could make bim walk in his sleep it wouldn't be a bad 
idea.” 


JUST ATR HAR GIVEN ME AN 
THATS CALLED 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 


Finest Troorsr. ‘By Jove! you 
should have seen that fellow Higgins 
in the cavalry charge to-day! Regu- 
lar dare-devil, that man ts, Never 
saw any one in my life charge in 
ench an utterly reckless style as he 
did.” 

Sroonn Troorre. “ That's easy 
enough to account for.” 

Finer Trooren, “ liow's that ?” 

Sroonp Trooren, “ He weed to be 
a plamber before he joined the 


cavairy.” 
, _—_—e———— 


“ Well, George, I suppose we will 
go to the lake again this sammer 7?” 

“ Well, no,;my dear. ‘Now that 
we have baby, | doen't think, we'd 
better. Squalle are always dangerous 
in lake regione.” 


——E 

“Papa,” said Willie, * what is a 
nightmare 7” 

“Why, when you go to sleep and 
have a horrible dream, it’s called a 
nightmare.” 

“S’pose you have it in the day- 
time, pa, what kind of a horse is it 
then 7° af 

If it be trne that he langhe best 
who laughs last, says a philosopher, 
the Englishman must be the beet 
langher, for, the philosopher adds, 
experience teacher the observer that 
the Englishman does not. begin to 
langh at a joke until every one else 
hae forgotten it 


ae 

“ Who is going to he the heet man 
at your wedding?" asked Hicks of 
Garraway, who is shortly to marry a 

new wormat 

“I dor know,” said Garraway, 
sadly. ** Miss Strongmind and I have 
not settled yet which of us is to have 
that honor’ 


“ Gwandma, 
at the wr 
old lady 
to the 
ironed 


*eaid Mollie, looking 
inkled forehead of the dear 

* Lfinke you onght to go 
aundwy and det your head 


———>—_— 


Mornuer. “ Bobby, what are yon go- 
ing to do with the glaes of water 7” 

Boany. “I'm golng to giveit to George. He 
sheddin'’ so many tears, I guess he must be pretty dry 
by this time—don't fou 7” 


—>——— 


s been 


Bousy. “ There is our watch-dog.” 
Wisse (three years-old). * How often do you have 


to wind him up? 


WAS 
AWFUL PAUN 


WRITKES ORANMT 


AN UNHAPPY INTERRUPTION. 

“You must have been very much upset by the fire 
if your house last night, Jennie.” 

* Upset is no name for it. It was perfectly dreadfal 
Mr. Wilkins had jost got toa point I've been trying to 
lead him up to for two years. He 
was saying, ‘Mies Hawkins, Jen- 
nie, I—’, when ma ehrieks out: 

‘Fire! Fire!’ If she'd only known, 
she might have waited five min- 
utes,” 

“It is curione the love of great 
men for birds,” began Prosy. “ Na- 
poleon loved the eagle, Augustus 
Ceear was fond of. parrots, and 
Honorius, one of the Roman Em- 
perors, wae dreadfully upset over 
the lows of a pet hen. Hellioga- 
balne doted-on a «parrow, and—” 

* Emperor William likes nothing 
better than a quail on toast,”’ ob- 
served Parker, “ You are right, 

Proay, old man. Even 1 am that 
way, and if vou'll order up a'can 
vas-back duck, I'll prove it.” 


——————>__—— 


“T gness I know why they call 
idole idols,” exnid Bobbie. “It's 
hbecaure they sit still all the time 
and do nothing.” 


——_————— 


It wae a Denver girl who ex- 
ensed her habit of winking by say- 
ing that she had a man in her eye. 


' ———_—.>—__—__ 


“It seeme to mé that this coffee 
is very unsettled, Mre.Gammidge,” 
said the growling boarder. “A 
little care would fix that. It’s a 
simple proposition in cookery. An 
egg placed in the coffee will settle 
in” 


*“ Norah,” said Mra..Gammidge, 
“wrap an egg up in this gentle- 
man’s bill for last month, and see 
if it will settle that.” 


—_—_—_—=—_—— 


“Those Barkers are in bard 
Inck,” said Jarrold. “They really 
live from hand to month.” 

** Well, who . doesn't 7” . qneried 
Timbs, .* It's only pigs and horses 
and cows that pat their moaths 
into the 


WHEN WOMAN RULES—THE -MILITIA. 


THE PRACTICAL AUTOGRAPH-HUNTER 
(Feom Anvanoe Surers oF “Tur Conrussions oF an 
Avroeraru Fiexp,” wy Anne Wareineton 
Wrerurevr.) 


I have always-mde it a rule, too, to inanre the 
value of my-eM@leetion by sending-to the person whore 
autograph T desited something to sign. A busy man 
will often fail to send his autograph to a seeker after 
chiregraphic curios because he has not the.time to 
comply with the request that he write something for 
him-or her. So when I wished the autograph of the 
famous banker Kothechild, I enclosed the following 
slip for him to sign: . 


Sune 10, 14. 
I promise to pay to Anne Warrington Witherup or 
order, on demand, £1000 (one thonsand pounds ater- 
ling) Sign.) 


I have not yet received the antograph, but it is worth 
waiting for, and, wnce obtained -will be worth quite as 
much as one of Shakespeare's. 


To the Hon. Grover Cleveland I sent the following 

ecard for his signature: 
Wasnimeortor, D.C. 

My pean Mies Wrroeerr,—I am most happy to com- 
ply_with-your request, IL agree with you that woman 
is destined-to*hecome a potent factor in onr politica, 
and once her energies are consécrated to.that solemn 
responsibility her innocuons desuetade will be less of a 
reproactyto civilization.. To advance this noble end I 
am quite willing to appoint you to a position high in 
our consular service, und I hereby give you the refusal 
of thre $70,000 consul-generalship at London for sixty 
days 

Yours truly, 
(Sign.) 


When this is returned to me with Mr. Cleveland's 
signatnre it will make an interesting addition to my 
collection The following .euggested blanks may 
prove usefal to the novice in antograph collecting : 


For tue Sienatene or Cravwosy M. Derew. 


The New York Central Railroad.will pass bearer 
over any or all its branches according to her desire, 
free of charge, until farther notice. (Sign.) 


For tux Stenarore or Queen Vicronta 


Dean Maname,—lI should be pleased to have yon visit 
me at Windsor Castle for a week or ten days at any 
time which may suit your convenience. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Sign.) 


_— + -_--- 


; 


¥ 


- 


For tHe Stewatcre or Sronetany Carnisee, 
The Government directs me to request you to call at 
the Sub-Treseury any afternoon before four o'clock 
and select such specimens of its honds and coinage as 
you may wish to add to your collection of coins and 
engravings 


Very. truly yours, 
(Sign.) 


For tus Signature or Writtam Wavnosr Astron. 


Kindly.eend. me a quatrain for the Pall Mali Gazette, 
in payment. for which | euclose an order upon my 
agents for.one year's rental of any suite of apartments 
ig any of my hotels. The quatrain should under no 
circumstances exceed sixteen lines in length. 

Faithfully yoars, 
(Sign.) 


These, I think, are anfficient to show the value of my 
pian, which, in a desire te benefit the whole world, I 
ave refrained from patenting. A nobler sport than 
autograph-hunting cannot he conceived. It involves 
no bloodshed on the part of innocent birds; it is free 
from dangerous contact with fire-arms, and should be 
encouraged tn every possible way, te which end I dedi- 
cate to my brothers of the autograph-hanting frater- 
nity this plan, thought ont in the silent watches of the 
night, and at great expense of nervous every. 
———»——_— 
The oyster is not qnarrelsome, 
He taaes fos and tarmoil, 
And-yet we often hear of bim 
As mixed up in a broil. 


His temper is most equable, 
His nerves are quiet too, 
Yet-spite of this ‘tis oft his fate 
To get into a etew. 
—=— 


“TI don't know what to make of it,” eald the lecturer. 
“*T am afraid | am.at the end.of my rope.- [ have each 
fearful fits of sleepiness between seven and ten o'clock 
at night that I can hardly keep awake through my 
lectures.” , 

* L should think the snoring of your audiences would 
keep you awake,” said Cynicus, 7 

——E 

“You seem interested in_me to-wight, Willie,” said 
Mr. Softy, observing that the boy was gazing intently 
at him, 

* Yea," said Willie. ‘T'm waiting to see you bust.” 

“ Bast ?” queried Mr. Softy. 

“Yes. Mande told ma she thonght you'd pop to- 
night, and I love to watch things pop; corn always 
busts with such a fanny little noise.” 


a 


A GO-AHEAD SORT OF A FELLOW. 


,e 


. 


Miss Sarcastic.“ Wuat anct@rationt rettow tuat Breas 1s! He can't EVEN Watt TO GO OVER WITH HI® HORSE.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE FIREPLACE. 
IPUE open fireplace, so long superseded by 
| ihe air-tight stove, is being revived along 
with the various other fashions of colonial 
times, and all the modern houses which are 
built on sensible plans have one in every 
room. 

Although an open fire is now only an ad- 
junct to the furnace or steam-heating ap- 
paratus, it is the life and ornament of any 
room, and no library or sitting-room should 
be considered fully furnished without the fire 
on the hearth 

In country-places, where wood may often 
be had for the carting, it is a luxury which 
may be enjoyed by people of very moderate 
means, and if it be lighted only in the even- 
ing when the family is assembled the cost 
will be but slight. Pine knots make a most 
cheerful blaze, and by having a back log of 
hickory or some other of the closer-grained 
woods they may be used habitually, the fire 
combining in this way both heat and cheer. 

A writer, in discussing the subject of open 
fireplaces, with their many defects and a pos- 
sible remedy, refers to the time when the 
chimney consisted of the whole house, the 
fire being built in the middle of the hut, 
and the smoke escaping through a hole in 
the roof; he claims that there was then no 
heat whatever wasted, as is now the case, 
and, barring the smoke, considers the method 
not so bad as it seems 

There is undoubtedly mucli to learn con- 
cerning the proper construction of the open 
fireplace, so that every particle of heat shall 
be utilized, but, regarded as a means of 
ventilation alone, it is an important feature 
in the plan of every house, Especially is 
one indispensable in the sick-room, where; in 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Ro 


al 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





of Prime Beef, free of fat, are required to 
make one pound of 


Extrect “ BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces— 
a different soup for each day in the month. 
We mail Cook Book free; send us your 
address. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 





Ladies “=, know! 


We hold over 
7000 letters 


from Eminent Doctors 
PROVING 


VIN MARIANI 


THE IDEAL, TONIC 


Body 


and 


Brain 
Mailed Free. 


To Fortify 





Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than 
belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid- 
neys, Liver and PBowels is the strongest safe- 
guard against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
Fevers. 


Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakening 
tt. Permanently curing constipation and its 
fects. 
. 

Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 


order to secure a constant supply of fresh 
air without a draught, the air in the chimney 
must be heated in order to ascend freely. 

A lighted lamp set on the hearth will an- 
swer the purpose, the heated and impure air 


Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


Portraits 
OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 


able substances. Physicians recommend it, 
Millions have found it invaluable. 


MANUFACTURED BY 








> 
Shields : Sold everywhere in soc and $1 bottles. 
ascending while the pure rushes in to fill its x menene 3 yp Reputation. TE Sc as . 
place; but of course a fire is better, as, a | ~Ste Avoid Substitutions. Ask for‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
larger volume being heated at one time, the ye “ At Drugyists and Fancy Grocers. 
circulation is therefore more active. MARIANI & CO., 
_ A fireplace which is rough, but effective | Panis: 41 Bd. Hausstwann, 62 W. 15th St., New York. 
in appearance and inexpensive, is made of Lonpon: 239 Oxford Street. 
(Continued on page 332.) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


No Flies 


IN A HOUSE 


DO TO 


a 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 
FRANCIS 


HOOK and EYE, 


Y ADJUSTED 
AND MOVED 


HOODONAT SL ADALAbA HOP 


prevent — 
— 


ee 
WITH OUR 
old kind, and 


Dane WG. SLE= || WIRE SCREENS| 


FRANCIS MFG. CO., NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. | | 
SPECIALTY: 


4 SCREENING HOUSES TO ORDER 


WE PAY WRITE FOR 
FREIGHT. CATALOGUE. 


2 Largest Factories in the World 3 
+ THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 


Corsets Breakin 


at the sides, make broken ones as as new, 


do not enla 
your corset 





the waist, 25 cents a pair, at 

rs, or id on receipt of 
i ae and corset size, by Eugene Pearl, 23 
nion Sq.New York. Lady agents wanted. 








TABLE, TOILET, “ QRNAMENTAL 


GOLD OR SILVER, in every form and finish, respond quickly | & 
to the touch of 


SILVER 





99 %o PURE 


Those who think that imported p PORTLAND, ME. 

soaps must be the finest, do not | \ f/\)\..336-— E| OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 
know that the materials for Ivory , Ter reo Tr 
Soap are the best to be found any- 
where. The vegetable oil of which 
ivory Soap is made, is imported, al- 
inmost in ship loads, from the other 
side of the world. 











POLISH, 


restoring their beauty and brilliancy as when 
scratches. It never wears. It's unlike otbers. 
Trial quantity can be had for the asking, or box, postpaid, 
15 cents in stamps. It's sold everywhere. 
ELECTRO SILICON 


IMI 
WHO DESIRE THE 
VERY BEST PER- 


LADIES see seer re 


ERAL TOILET USE ALWAYS BUY 
G&—__-—_______-4—__0 
MURRAY & LANMAN’S 
FLORIDA WATER 
THAT WHILE 


Cr — 
REMEMBER THERE ARE 


NUMEROUS SO-CALLED FLORIDA 

WATERS THE NAME ORIGIN- 

ATED WITH THE GENUINE 
ARTICLE WHICH IS 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S 


new. i/t never 





1S GENUINE. rHE CO., Propr’s, 72 Joun Streeer, New York Corry. | 


® | 
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THe Procren & Gamace Co., Cin’: 
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7 HOWEVER 
When you need 


A Good ‘Soup 


remember the brand 


i i ind 


CYCLE 


STANDARD of EXCELLENCE 


You 
Can 
Depend 
Upon 
It. enced riders 


Prices, *100, *90, 5, *50. 
Send for Handsomely Illustrated Cata- 
logue, giving fall -particulars——Free. 


Remington Arms Co., P. ©. Box 150, New York. 
313 and 315 Broadway, hia 
lion, N. ¥. New York. e 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


E'or Travellers. 








Light, yet most durable— 
an ‘‘ Up to Date” bicycle in 
every respect—-many im- 
provements exclusively Rem- 
ington—science and art com- 
bined to a perfect 
wheel — endorsed by experi- 


Franco- 
American. 


Known 
Everywhere. 
Sold Everywhere. 
Grown Everywhere. 


make 


20 different kinds. 
application. 


Catalogue mailed free on 
Sold by grocers everywhere. 


Franco-American Food Co., 
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Factories 








Available in any part 
ofthe World. 
Buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on any 
part of Europe, 


CHARLES A. BALDWIN & CO.., 


40 & 42 WALL STREET, 


—= NEW YORK, = 
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t Srom page 399.) 
brick in the form of an arch, with the ends 
f the bricks chipped into points. . The 
slso of brick, and the work must 
when the chimney is built Either 
ed or yé vw bricks may be used, the latter 
kit we with cypress or any of the nat- 


ural woods which are finished in a yellow 


Some sort of receptacle for wood is neces 
y, and many attractive baskets and boxes 
sold for the purpose, one of the newest 
haped like an old-fashioned trunk with 

of rustic twigs covering It ¢ losely and 

es and ornaments of wrought iron, One 
ese, with andirons and fire-set either of 
rought iron or brass, completes the equip 


ment, which may be costly or inexpeusive, 
sccording to one's desires ol necessities A 
bellows is often useful to revive a dying fire, 
md any ne interested in wood - carving 
might find one a desirable subject 


OUR SHARE OF HAPPINESS 


Kk (CH human being, from the moment con 


4 sciousness awakens until the day of his 
death, feels instinctively that he has a right 
to happiness. When he is young he con 
fidently expects to get it Further along in 

he begins to have a baffled feeling that 
he has somehow missed it Later this feel 
i sinks into a settled despair of ever get 
ting it, or else into a furious protest against 
fate he of human beings was ap 
pointed to lose his inheritance 

But when we are young we are ignorant 

f the f sid when we get older we per 
haps forget it, that happiness is a spiritual 
quality, and to be obtained only according 
to spiritual laws. We cannot purchase hap 
piness with money, as we may buy a yard 
of cloth or an estate We cannot take it by 
force ym another, as we may steal his coat 
Nor can we gain it by wheedling or cheating 
mother man o of his rightful share, ex 
pecting to make It ur own 

For happiness is but the delicate perfume 
ul y from the sum total of all human de 
lights. Each man’s share of it is the same 
und can never be greater than any other 
man's share As it cannot be bought, so it 
cannot be paid for But those who refuse | 
to add to the general stock of happiness, 


while expecting still to claim their share, 
wil 


ill find themselves outwitted by nature. 
Their inner senses become dull, and then 


losed entirely hey become incapable of 
perceiving happiness. They never obtain it, 
not because it is not there, but because they 


no longer see that it ia there / 





ee —— 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Children Shrink 


from taking medicine. They 
don't like itstaste. But they are 
eager to take what they like— 
Scott's Emulsion, for instance. 
Children almost always like 
Scott's Emulsion 

And it does them good. 

Scott's Emulsion is the easiest, 
most palatable form of Cod-liver 
Oil, with the H ypophosphites of 
Lime and Soda added to nourish 
the bones and tone up the ner- 
vous system. The way child- 
ren gain flesh and strength on 
Scott's Emulsion is surprising 
even to physicians 

All delicate children need it. 

Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute! 


Scott & Bowne, N.Y. Ali Druggists. 50c. and $i. 


THERE IS A‘ BEST” IN EVERYTHING 
\ lady's enjoyment of wheeling is 


multiplied many times if she rides 





“The Yellow Fellow.” 


The “Stearns.” 


Its good qualities are legion. Send 
for our Catalogue, or (better) call at 
one of our agents’ and learn of them. 


E. C. STEARNS & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


New Vork Cit and Brooklyn agents, Bidwell- 
Tinkham Cycle Co., Broadway and soth St., N. Y 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Nuises relieved by using 
Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention, different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world. Helps where 
medical «kill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphiet 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
Offices: | 194 Trest Bidg., Louleville, Ky. 
( 1128 Gereadway, New York, 























dal Ziccon ci ook ary 
Chis vps aw Power 


& Gis pure “apd sure.” 














FACIAL HUMORS 


Prevented by 
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ARE TO BE SEEN because of disfiguring 
facial humors is the condition of thousands 
who live in ignorance of the fact that in Curicurna 
Soap is to be found the purest, sweetest, and most 
effective skin purifier and beautifier in the world. 
For pimples, blackheads, red and oily skin, red, 
rough hands with shapeless nails, dry, thin, and 
falling hair, it is wonderful. 
Sold on chemist ta world, and iS, ond eoneebiy by E “ag hey ant 
Dg ab 4 9 


Pears’ 


Pears’ soap 





isa reason for 


being clean, 


as well as the 














very house, shop, and office should have at hand some- 
thing for immediate application in case of burn, bruise, 


any other of the accidents liable to 
occur at any moment. 


Salva-cea, 


the new Curative Lubricant, meets this want exactly—there 
is nothing so quick; nothing so effective. 


No other preparation 
can compare with it or take its place for any of its manifold 





Rubbed on the throat and chest, its effect is wonderful 


in coughs and colds, croup, and sore throat. 


LPPPLA ALLL 


Ulcers, Sores, Piles, and is especially efficient in Rheumatism, 


Neuralgia, and Earache. As for all the smaller aches 


pains which flesh is heir to, it is a simple, certain, speedy cure. 


5 and 50 cents per box. 


Tue Beaworeru Co., 
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BEAUTY 


iS BUT SKIN DEEP 


The surest way to maintain a smooth, soft, vel 
vety complexion is to provide nurture and 
sustenance for the skin. 


which forms the basis of the 
me Toilet 


tions, is extracted from purified 
Lambs’ Wool and is a natural 
skin nutriment. These prep- 
arations, Soap, Toilet Cream, 
and Cold Cream, are univer- 
sally used throughout Europe, 
c and should have a place on 
5 every lady’s dressing-table in \, 
ccc this country The genuine “ant 
im ed article always bears the trade-mark 
oe ine.”’ Of dealers, or sent direct upon 


LANOLINE TOILET CREAM (in tubes) 15 & 25c. 
LANOLINE SOAP, 35c. per cake; Box $1. 
LANOLINE COLD CREAM (in jars), 60c. 
LANOLINE POMADE, 50c. 


quest an inter- 
jet 


ee ee 


U. $. Depot 
*- Lanoline 
79 Murray St. 
New York. 


I do nee WRI 's 
ANTISEPTIC MYRRIN 

OOTH SOAP, and I do 
have BEAUTIPUL TEE IH 
and a eweet breath. Pre- 
serves the enamel. Heals 
the gums. Removes tartar. 
It's entirely free from acids, 
and all smart Dentists rec- 
ommend its constant use. 
We're not afraid to send you 
a trial sample free. Write. 
} Large box for 2 cents in 
stamps. LOOK OUT! 
There are imitations. 


WRIGHT & CO., Chemists 
Detroit, Mich. 











Gime COMPLEXIgn 
LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 








WRINGING WET 


R.. your wringer wring dry? Do the 
rehasing a Wringer, 


ee | 


Clothes is a part of every wash. 
rolis wear we!!? Be sure on both these 
by | psisting on having the WARRANTED B R 
WRINGER CO., the largest manufacturers 

world, with a capttal of 





eB wey and a _— , 
$2,500.000 back of their warran our name and wrrant stamped 
useful wringer information YREE. Address 99 Chambers Street, New York, 





or GCandés milk « 
* be, Estastisarn 1849 . e® 
3p. camps, 16, s'-De™ 



















